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THE TREE FROG'S STORY 


Project Gutenberg's Among the Meadow People, by Clara Dillingham Pierson 


In all the meadow there was nobody who could tell such interesting 

stories as the old Tree Frog. Even the Garter Snake, who had been there 
the longest, and the old Cricket, who had lived in the farm-yard, could 

tell no such exciting tales as the Tree Frog. All the wonderful things 

of which he told had happened before he came to the meadow, and while he 
was still a young Frog. None of his friends had known him then, but he 

was an honest fellow, and they were sure that everything he told was 

true: besides, they must be true, for how could a body ever think out 

such remarkable tales from his own head? 


When he first came to his home by the elm tree he was very thin, and 
looked as though he had been sick. The Katydids who stayed near said 
that he croaked in his sleep, and that, you know, is not what well and 

happy Frogs should do. 


One day when many of the meadow people were gathered around him, he told 
them his story. "When I was a little fellow," he said, "I was strong and 

well, and could leap farther than any other Frog of my size. I was 

hatched in the pond beyond the farm-house, and ate my way from the egg 

to the water outside like any other Frog. Perhaps I ought to say, ‘like 

any other Tadpole,' for, of course, I began life as a Tadpole. I played 


and ate with my brothers and sisters, and little dreamed what trouble 

was in store for me when I grew up. We were all in a hurry to be Frogs, 

and often talked of what we would do and how far we would travel when we 
were grown. 


"Oh, how happy we were then! I remember the day when my hind legs began 
to grow, and how the other Tadpoles crowded around me in the water and 
swam close to me to feel the two little bunches that were to be legs. My 

fore legs did not grow until later, and these bunches came just in front 

of my tail." 


"Your tail!" cried a puzzled young Cricket; "why, you haven't any tail!" 


"I did have when I was a Tadpole," said the Tree Frog. "I had a 
beautiful, wiggly little tail with which to swim through the waters of 

the pond; but as my legs grew larger and stronger, my tail grew littler 
and weaker, until there wasn't any tail left. By the time my tail was 

gone I had four good legs, and could breathe through both my nose and 
my skin. The knobs on the ends of my toes were sticky, so that I could 
climb a tree, and then I was ready to start on my travels. Some of the 
other Frogs started with me, but they stopped along the way, and at last 
I was alone. 


"IT was a bold young fellow, and when I saw a great white thing among the 
trees up yonder, I made up my mind to see what it was. There was a great 
red thing in the yard beside it, but I liked the white one better. I 

hopped along as fast as I could, for I did not then know enough to be 
afraid. I got close up to them both, and saw strange, big creatures 

going in and out of the red thing--the barn, as I afterward found it was 
called. The largest creatures had four legs, and some of them had horns. 
The smaller creatures had only two legs on which to walk, and two other 
limbs of some sort with which they lifted and carried things. The 

queerest thing about it was, that the smaller creatures seemed to make 
the larger ones do whatever they wanted them to. They even made some of 
them help do their work. You may not believe me, but what I tell you is 
true. I saw two of the larger ones tied to a great load of dried grass 

and pulling it into the barn. 


"As you may guess, I stayed there a long time, watching these strange 
creatures work. Then I went over toward the white thing, and that, I 

found out, was the farm-house. Here were more of the two-legged 
creatures, but they were dressed differently from those in the barn. 

There were some bright-colored flowers near the house, and I crawled in 
among them. There I rested until sunset, and then began my evening song. 
While I was singing, one of the people from the house came out and found 
me. She picked me up and carried me inside. Oh, how frightened I was! My 


heart thumped as though it would burst, and I tried my best to get away 
from her. She didn't hurt me at all, but she would not let me go. 


"She put me in a very queer prison. At first, when she put me down ona 
stone in some water, I did not know that I was in prison. I tried to hop 

away, and--bump! went my head against something. Yet when I drew back, I 
could see no wall there. I tried it again and again, and every time I 

hurt my head. I tell you the truth, my friends, those walls were made of 
something which one could see through." 


"Wonderful!" exclaimed all the meadow people; "wonderful, indeed!" 


"And at the top," continued the Tree Frog, "was something white over the 
doorway into my prison. In the bottom were water and a stone, and from 
the bottom to the top was a ladder. There I had to live for most of the 
summer. I had enough to eat; but anybody who has been free cannot be 
happy shut in. I watched my chance, and three times I got out when the 
little door was not quite closed. Twice I was caught and put back. In 

the pleasant weather, of course, I went to the top of the ladder, and 
when it was going to rain I would go down again. Every time that I went 
up or down, those dreadful creatures would put their faces up close to 
my prison, and I could hear a roaring sound which meant they were 
talking and laughing. 


"The last time I got out, I hid near the door of the house, and although 
they hunted and hunted for me, they didn't find me. After they stopped 
hunting, the wind blew the door open, and I hopped out." 


"You don't say!" exclaimed a Grasshopper. 


"Yes, I hopped out and scrambled away through the grass as fast as ever 
I could. You people who have never been in prison cannot think how 
happy I was. It seemed to me that just stretching my legs was enough to 
make me wild with joy. Well, I came right here, and you were all kind to 
me, but for a long time I could not sleep without dreaming that I was 
back in prison, and I would croak in my sleep at the thought of it." 


"I heard you," cried the Katydid, "and I wondered what was the matter." 
"Matter enough," said the Tree Frog. "It makes my skin dry to think of 
it now. And, friends, the best way I can ever repay your kindness to me, 


is to tell you to never, never, never, never go near the farm-house." 


And they all answered, "We never will." 











A BORROWED ROSEBUD 


Project Gutenberg's New Bed-Time Stories, by Louise Chandler Moulton 


There was a pattering footfall on the piazza, and Miss Ellen Harding 
went to look out. She saw a little figure standing there, among the 
rosebuds,--not one of the neighbors’ children, but a bonny little 
lassie, with curls of spun gold, and great, fearless brown eyes, and 
cheeks and lips as bright as the red roses on the climbing rosebush 
beside her. 


A little morsel, not more than five years old, she was; with a white 
dress, and a broad scarlet sash, and a hat which she swung in her 
fingers by its scarlet strings. She looked so bright and vivid, and she 
was such an unexpected vision in that place, that it almost seemed as 
if one of the poppies in the yard beyond had turned into a little girl, 
and come up the steps. 


“Did you want me?” Miss Harding asked, going up to the tiny blossom of 
a creature. 


“No, if you please.” 


“My father, then, Dr. Harding,--were you sent for him?” 
The child surveyed her, as if in gentle surprise at so much curiosity. 


“No,” she answered, after a moment. “I am Rosebud; and I don’t want 
anybody. Jane told me to come here, and she would follow presently.” 


She said the words with a singular correctness and propriety, as if 
they were a lesson which she had been taught. 


“And who is Jane?” Miss Harding asked. 


Evidently the process of training had gone no further. The child looked 
puzzled and uncomfortable. 


“Jane?” she answered hesitatingly. “Why, she is Jane.” 
“Not your mamma?” 

“No,--just Jane.” 

“And what did Jane want here?” 


“She told me to come, and she would follow presently,” said the child, 
saying her little lesson over again. 


Evidently there was nothing more to be got out of her; but Miss Harding 
coaxed her to come into the cool parlor, and wait for Jane; and gave 
her some strawberries and cream in a gayly painted china saucer, that 
all children liked. Rosebud was no exception to the rest. When she had 
finished her berries, she tapped on the saucer with her spoon. 


“T will have it for mine, while I stay,--may I?” she said. “Not to take 
away, but just to call, you know.” 


“Surely,” said Miss Harding, more puzzled than ever. Had the sprite, 
then, come to stay? Were there, by chance, fairies after all,--and 
was this some changeling from out their ranks? She tried to entertain 
her small guest; and she found her quite accessible to the charms 

of pictures, and contented for an hour with a box of red and white 
chessmen. Towards night her curiosity got the better of her courtesy; 
and, looking from the window, she inquired,-- 


“I wonder where your Jane can be?” 


“Presently; Jane said presently,” answered the child, with quiet 
composure, and returned to the chessmen. 


Miss Harding heard her father drive into the yard, and slipped out 
to speak to him. She told her story, and the doctor gave a low, soft 
whistle. It was a way he had when any thing surprised him. 


“It looks to me,” said he, “as if Jane, whoever she may be, intended to 
make us a present of Miss Rosebud. Well, we must make the small person 
comfortable to-night, and to-morrow we will see what to do with her.” 


The small person was easily made comfortable. She ate plenty of 
bread-and-milk for her supper, and more strawberries; and when it was 
over, she went round and stood beside the doctor. 


“I think you are a dood man,” she said, with the quaint gravity which 
characterized all her utterances. “I should like to sit with you.” 


The doctor lifted her to his knee, and she laid her little golden head 
against his coat. There was a soft place under that coat, as many a 
sick and poor person in the town knew very well. I think the little 
golden head hit the soft place. He stroked the shining curls very 
tenderly. Then he asked,-- 


“What makes you think I’m a ‘dood’ man, Pussy-cat?” 


“My name is not Pussy-cat,--I am Rosebud,” she replied gravely; “and I 
think you are dood because you look so, out of your eyes.” 


The little morsel spoke most of her words with singular clearness and 
propriety. It was only when a “g” came in that she substituted a “d” 
for it, and went on her way rejoicing. 


As the doctor held her, the soft place under his coat grew very soft 
indeed. A little girl had been his last legacy from his dying wife; and 

she had grown to be about as large as Rosebud, and then had gone home 
to her mother. It almost seemed to him as if she had come back again; 
and it was her head beneath which his heart was beating. He beckoned to 
his daughter. 


“Have you some of Aggie’s things?” he asked. “This child must be made 
comfortable, and she ought to go to bed soon.” 


“No,” the child said; “I’m doing to sit here till the moon comes. That 
means ‘do to bed.” 


“Yes, I have them,” Miss Harding answered. 


She had loved Aggie so well, that it seemed half sacrilege to put 

her dead sister’s garments on this stranger child; and half it was a 
pleasure that again she had a little girl to dress and cuddle. She went 
out of the room. Soon she came running back, and called her father. 


“O, come here! I found this in the hall. It is a great basket full of 
all sorts of clothes, and it is marked ‘For Rosebud.’ See,--here is 
every thing a child needs.” 


The doctor had set the little girl down, but she was still clinging to 
his hand. 


“T think,” he said, “that Jane has been here, and that she does not 
mean to take away our Rosebud.” 


But the little one, still clinging to him, said,-- 


“T think it is not ‘presently’ yet,--Jane wouldn't come till 
“presently.” 


“Do you love Jane?” the doctor asked, looking down at the flower-like 
face. 


“Jane is not mamma. She is only Jane,” was the answer. 


When the moon rose, the little girl went willingly to bed; and all 

night long Miss Ellen Harding held her in her arms, as she used to hold 
her little sister, before the angels took her. Since Aggie’s death, 

people said Miss Ellen had grown cold and stiff and silent. She felt, 
herself, as if she had been frozen; but the ice was melting, as she lay 
there, feeling the soft, round little lump of breathing bliss in her 

arms; and a tender flower of love was to spring up and bloom in that 
heart that had grown hard and cold. 


There was no talk of sending Rosebud away, though some people wondered 
much at the doctor, and even almost blamed him for keeping this child, 

of whom he knew nothing. But he wanted her, and Miss Ellen wanted her; 
and, indeed, she was the joy and life and blessing of the long-silent 
household. 


She was by no means a perfect child. A well-mannered little creature 
she was,--some lady had brought her up evidently,--but she was 

self-willed and obstinate. When she had said, “I’m doing to do” such 
and such a thing, it was hard to move her from her purpose; unless, 


indeed, the doctor interposed, and to him she always yielded instantly. 
But, just such as she was, they found her altogether charming. The 
doctor never came home without something in his pocket to reward her 
search; Miss Ellen was her bond-slave; and Mistress Mulloney in the 
kitchen was ready to work her hands off for her. 


Often, when she had gone to bed, the doctor and Miss Ellen used to talk 
over her strange coming. 


“We shall lose her some day,” the doctor would say, with a sigh. “No 
one ever voluntarily abandoned such a child as that. She is only 
trusted to our protection for a little while, and presently we shall 
have to give her up.” 


“Should you be sorry, father,” Miss Ellen would inquire, “that we had 
had her at all?” 


And the doctor would answer thoughtfully “No, for she has made me young 
again. I will not grumble when the snows come because we have had 
summer, and know how bright it is.” 


But the child lived with them as if she were going to live with them 

for ever. If she had any memories of days before she came there, she 
never alluded to them. After the first, she never mentioned Jane,--she 
never spoke of a father or mother. But she was happy as the summer days 
were long,--a glad, bright, winsome creature as ever was the delight of 
any household. 


And so the days and the weeks and the months went on, and it was 
October. And one day the bell rang, and Mistress Mulloney went to the 
door, and in a moment came to the room where Miss Ellen was sitting, 
with Rosebud playing beside her, and beckoned to her mistress. 


“It’s some one asking for the child,” she said. “Can’t we jist hide her 
away? It'll be hard for the doctor if she’s took.” 


“No; we must see who it is, and do what is right,” Miss Ellen answered; 
but her lips trembled a little. She went into the hall, and there, at 
the door, stood a woman, looking like a nursery-maid of the better sort. 


“T have come,” the stranger began; but Rosebud had caught the sound of 
her voice, and came on the scene like a flash of light. 


“It is ‘presently!’ she cried; “and there, oh, _there_ is mamma!” 
And down the path she flew, and into the very arms of a lady who was 
waiting at a little distance. 


Miss Harding went down the steps. “You have come, I see, to claim our 
Rosebud, and she is only too ready to be claimed. I thought we had made 
her happy.” 


The child caught the slight accent of reproach in Miss Ellen’s voice, 
and turned towards her. 


“You have been dood, oh, so very, very dood!” she said, “but _this_ is 
mamma.” 


“T trusted my darling to you in a very strange way,” the lady began, 

“put not, believe me, without knowing in whose hands I placed her. I 
was in mortal terror, then, lest she should be taken from me, and I 
dared not keep her until she had been legally made mine, and mine only. 
But you have made me your debtor for life, and I shall try to show it 
some day.” 


“But, at least, you will come in and wait until my father returns. He 
loves Rosebud so dearly, that it would be a cruelty to take her away 
until he has had time to bid her good-by.” 


“You are right,” the stranger answered courteously. “Jane, go with the 
carriage to the hotel, and I will come or send for you when I want you.” 


In a few moments more the strange lady was seated in the doctor’s 
parlor. Miss Harding saw now where Rosebud had got her bright, wilful 
beauty. 


“I must explain,” the mother said, as she lifted her child upon her 

lap. “I am Mrs. Matthewson. My husband is dead, and Rosebud has a 
very, very large fortune of her own. Her uncles, who were to have the 
management of her property, by her father’s will, claimed her also; 

and I have had such a fight for her! They were unscrupulous men, and 
I feared to keep Rosebud with me, lest by some means they should get 
some hold on her. So I resolved to lend her to you for the summer; 
and, indeed, I never can reward you for all your care of her.” 


“You can reward us only by not altogether taking her away from us. We 
have learned to love her very dearly.” 


And, after a while, the doctor came home and heard all the story. 

And it was a week before Mrs. Matthewson had the heart to take away 
the child she had lent them. Then it was not long before the doctor 

and Miss Ellen had to go to see Rosebud. And then, very soon, Mrs. 
Matthewson had to bring her back again; and, really, so much going back 


and forth was very troublesome; and they found it more convenient, 
after a while, to join their households. 


Before Rosebud came, the doctor had thought himself an old man, though 
he was only forty-five; but, as he said, Rosebud had made him young 
again; and Rosebud’s mamma found it possible to love him very dearly. 
But Miss Ellen always said it was Rosebud and nobody else whom her 
father married, and that he had been in love with the borrowed blossom 
from the first. 











THE RETURN OF THE DEAD WIFE 

via Tlingit Myths 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Strange Story Book, by Mrs. Andrew 
Lang 


Once upon a time there lived in Alaska a chief of the Tlingit tribe who 

had one son. When the boy grew to be a man, he saw a girl who seemed to 
him prettier and cleverer than any other girl of the tribe, and his 

heart went out to her, and he told his father. Then the chief spoke to 

the father and the mother of the girl, and they agreed to give her to 

the young man for a wife. So the two were married, and for a few months 
all went well with them and they were very happy. 


But one day the husband came home from hunting and found his wife 
sitting crouched over the fire--her eyes dull and her head heavy. 


'You are ill,’ he said, 'I will go for the shaman,’ but the girl 
answered: 


‘No, not now. I will sleep, and in the morning the pains will have gone 
from me.' 


But in the morning she was dead, and the young man grieved bitterly and 
would eat nothing, and he lay awake all that night thinking of his wife, 
and the next night also. 


‘Perhaps if I went out into the forest and walked till I was tired, I 

might sleep and forget my pain,’ thought he. But, after all, he could 

not bear to leave the house while his dead wife was in it, so he waited 
till her body was taken away that evening for burial. Then, very early 
next morning, he put on his leggings and set off into the forest and 
walked through that day and the following night. Sunrise on the second 
morning found him in a wide valley covered with thick trees. Before him 
stretched a plain which had once been full of water, but it was now 
dried up. 


He paused for a moment and looked about him, and as he looked he seemed 
to hear voices speaking a long way off. But he could see nobody, and 

walked on again till he beheld a light shining through the branches of 

the trees and noticed a flat stone on the edge of a lake. Here the road 
stopped; for it was the death road along which he had come, though he 

did not know it. 


The lake was narrow, and on the other side were houses and people going 
in and out of them. 


‘Come over and fetch me,' he shouted, but nobody heard him, though he 
cried till he was hoarse. 


‘It is very odd that nobody hears me,' whispered the youth after he had 
shouted for some time longer; and at that minute a person standing at 
the door of one of the houses across the lake cried out: 


"Someone is shouting'; for they could hear him when he whispered, but 
not when he made a great noise. 


‘It is somebody who has come from dreamland,’ continued the voice. 'Let 
a canoe go and bring him over.' So a canoe shot out from the shore, and 
the young man got into it and was paddled across, and as soon as he 


stepped out he saw his dead wife. 


Joy rushed into his heart at the sight of her; her eyes were red as 
though she had been crying; and he held out his hands. As he did so the 
people in the house said to him: 


‘You must have come from far; sit down, and we will give you food,’ and 
they spread food before him, at which he felt glad, for he was hungry. 


‘Don't eat that,' whispered his wife, ‘if you do, you will never get 
back again’; and he listened to her and did not eat it. 


Then his wife said again: 


‘It is not good for you to stay here. Let us depart at once,’ and they 
hastened to the edge of the water and got into the canoe, which is 

called the Ghost's Canoe, and is the only one on the lake. They were 

soon across and they landed at the flat stone where the young man had 
stood when he was shouting, and the name of that stone is the Ghost's 
Rock. Down they went along the road that he had come, and on the second 
night they reached the youth's house. 


"Stay here,' he said, 'and I will go in and tell my father.' So he 
entered and said to his father: 


'I have brought my wife back.' 


‘Well, why don't you bring her in?' asked the chief, and he took a fur 

robe and laid it on top of a mat for her to sit on. After that the young 

man led his wife into the house, but the people inside could not see her 
enter, but only her husband; yet when he came quite close, they noticed 

a deep shadow behind him. The young man bade his wife sit down on the 
mat they had prepared for her, and a robe of marten skins was placed 

over her shoulders, and it hung upon her as if she had been a real woman 
and not a ghost. Then they put food before her, and, as she ate, they 

beheld her arms, and the spoon moving up and down. But the shadow of her 
hands they did not see, and it seemed strange to them. 


* *k * *k *k 


Now from henceforth the young man and his wife always went everywhere 
together; whether he was hunting or fishing, the shadow always followed 
him, and he begged to have his bed made where they had first seated 
themselves, instead of in the room where he had slept before. And this 
the people in the house did gladly, for joy at having him back. 


In the day, if they happened not to be away hunting or fishing, the wife 
was so quiet that no one would have guessed she was there, but during 
the night she would play games with her husband and talk to him, so that 
the others could hear her voice. At her first coming the chief felt 

silent and awkward, but after a while he grew accustomed to her and 
would pretend to be angry and called out: 'You had better get up now, 
after keeping everyone awake all night with your games,' and they could 
hear the shadow laugh in answer, and knew it was the laugh of the dead 
woman. 


Thus things went on for some time, and they might have gone on longer, 
had not a cousin of the dead girl's who had wanted to marry her before 
she married the chief's son become jealous when he found that her 
husband had brought her back from across the lake. And he spied upon 
her, and listened to her when she was talking, hoping for a chance to 
work her some ill. At last the chance came, as it commonly does, and it 
was in this wise: 


Night after night the jealous man had hidden himself at the head of the 
bed, and had stolen away unperceived in the morning without having heard 
anything to help his wicked plans. He was beginning to think he must try 
something else when one evening the girl suddenly said to her husband 
that she was tired of being a shadow, and was going to show herself in 

the body that she used to have, and meant to keep it always. The husband 
was glad in his soul at her words, and then proposed that they should 

get up and play a game as usual; and, while they were playing, the man 
behind the curtains peeped through. As he did so, a noise as of a 

rattling of bones rang through the house, and when the people came 
running, they found the husband dead and the shadow gone, for the ghosts 
of both had sped back to Ghostland. 











THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Via Stories From Ovid 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Children's Hour, Volume 3, by 
Various, Edited by Eva March Tappan 


One evening, in times long ago, old Philemon and his old wife Baucis sat 
at their cottage door, enjoying the calm and beautiful sunset. They had 
already eaten their frugal supper, and intended now to spend a quiet hour 
or two before bedtime. So they talked together about their garden, and 
their cow, and their bees, and their grapevine, which clambered over the 
cottage wall, and on which the grapes were beginning to turn purple. But 
the rude shouts of children, and the fierce barking of dogs, in the 

village near at hand, grew louder and louder, until, at last, it was 

hardly possible for Baucis and Philemon to hear each other speak. 


"Ah, wife," cried Philemon, "I fear some poor traveler is seeking 
hospitality among our neighbors yonder, and, instead of giving him food 
and lodging, they have set their dogs at him, as their custom is!" 


"Well-a-day!" answered old Baucis, "I do wish our neighbors felt a little 
more kindness for their fellow-creatures. And only think of bringing up 
their children in this naughty way, and patting them on the head when they 
fling stones at strangers!" 


"Those children will never come to any good," said Philemon, shaking his 
white head. "To tell you the truth, wife, I should not wonder if some 
terrible thing were to happen to all the people in the village, unless 
they mend their manners. But, as for you and me, so long as Providence 


affords us a crust of bread, let us be ready to give half to any poor, 
homeless stranger that may come along and need it." 


"That's right, husband!" said Baucis. "So we will!" 


These old folks, you must know, were quite poor, and had to work pretty 
hard for a living. Old Philemon toiled diligently in his garden, while 

Baucis was always busy with her distaff, or making a little butter and 
cheese with their cow's milk, or doing one thing and another about the 
cottage. Their food was seldom anything but bread, milk, and vegetables, 
with sometimes a portion of honey from their beehive, and now and then a 
bunch of grapes, that had ripened against the cottage wall. But they were 
two of the kindest old people in the world, and would cheerfully have gone 
without their dinners, any day, rather than refuse a slice of their brown 
loaf, a cup of new milk, and a spoonful of honey, to the weary traveler 
who might pause before their door. They felt as if such guests had a sort 
of holiness, and that they ought, therefore, to treat them better and more 
bountifully than their own selves. 


Their cottage stood on a rising ground, at some short distance from a 
village, which lay in a hollow valley, that was about half a mile in 

breadth. This valley, in past ages, when the world was new, had probably 
been the bed of a lake. There fishes had glided to and fro in the depths, 
and water-weeds had grown along the margin, and trees and hills had seen 
their reflected images in the broad and peaceful mirror. But, as the 

waters subsided, men had cultivated the soil, and built houses on it, so 
that it was now a fertile spot, and bore no traces of the ancient lake, 
except a very small brook, which meandered through the midst of the 
village, and supplied the inhabitants with water. The valley had been dry 
land so long that oaks had sprung up, and grown great and high, and 
perished with old age, and been succeeded by others, as tall and stately 

as the first. Never was there a prettier or more fruitful valley. The very 
sight of the plenty around them should have made the inhabitants kind and 
gentle, and ready to show their gratitude to Providence by doing good to 
their fellow-creatures. 


But, we are sorry to say, the people of this lovely village were not 

worthy to dwell in a spot on which Heaven had smiled so beneficently. They 
were a very selfish and hard-hearted people, and had no pity for the poor, 

nor sympathy with the homeless. They would only have laughed, had anybody 
told them that human beings owe a debt of love to one another, because 
there is no other method of paying the debt of love and care which all of 

us owe to Providence. You will hardly believe what I am going to tell you. 
These naughty people taught their children to be no better than 

themselves, and used to clap their hands, by way of encouragement, when 
they saw the little boys and girls run after some poor stranger, shouting 


at his heels, and pelting him with stones. They kept large and fierce 

dogs, and whenever a traveler ventured to show himself in the village 
street, this pack of disagreeable curs scampered to meet him, barking, 
snarling, and showing their teeth. Then they would seize him by his leg, 
or by his clothes, just as it happened; and if he were ragged when he 
came, he was generally a pitiable object before he had time to run away. 
This was a very terrible thing to poor travelers, as you may suppose, 
especially when they chanced to be sick, or feeble, or lame, or old. Such 
persons (if they once knew how badly these unkind people, and their unkind 
children and curs, were in the habit of behaving) would go miles and miles 
out of their way, rather than try to pass through the village again. 


What made the matter seem worse, if possible, was that when rich persons 
came in their chariots, or riding on beautiful horses, with their servants 

in rich liveries attending on them, nobody could be more civil and 
obsequious than the inhabitants of the village. They would take off their 
hats, and make the humblest bows you ever saw. If the children were rude, 
they were pretty certain to get their ears boxed; and as for the dogs, if 

a single cur in the pack presumed to yelp, his master instantly beat him 
with a club, and tied him up without any supper. This would have been all 
very well, only it proved that the villagers cared much about the money 
that a stranger had in his pocket, and nothing whatever for the human 
soul, which lives equally in the beggar and the prince. 


So now you can understand why old Philemon spoke so sorrowfully, when he 
heard the shouts of the children and the barking of the dogs, at the 

farther extremity of the village street. There was a confused din, which 
lasted a good while, and seemed to pass quite through the breadth of the 
valley. 


"I never heard the dogs so loud!" observed the good old man. 
"Nor the children so rude!" answered his good old wife. 


They sat shaking their heads, one to the other, while the noise came 
nearer and nearer; until, at the foot of the little eminence on which 
their cottage stood, they saw two travelers approaching on foot. Close 
behind them came the fierce dogs, snarling at their very heels. A little 
farther off ran a crowd of children, who sent up shrill cries, and flung 
stones at the two strangers, with all their might. Once or twice, the 
younger of the two men (he was a slender and very active figure) turned 
about and drove back the dogs with a staff which he carried in his hand. 
His companion, who was a very tall person, walked calmly along as if 
disdaining to notice either the naughty children or the pack of curs, 
whose manners the children seemed to imitate. 


Both of the travelers were very humbly clad, and looked as if they might 
not have money enough in their pockets to pay for a night's lodging. And 
this, Iam afraid, was the reason why the villagers had allowed their 
children and dogs to treat them so rudely. 


"Come, wife," said Philemon to Baucis, "let us go and meet these poor 
people. No doubt, they feel almost too heavy-hearted to climb the hill." 


"Go you and meet them," answered Baucis, "while I make haste within doors, 
and see whether we can get them anything for supper. A comfortable bowl of 
bread and milk would do wonders towards raising their spirits." 


Accordingly, she hastened into the cottage. Philemon, on his part, went 
forward, and extended his hand with so hospitable an aspect that there was 
no need of saying what nevertheless he did say, in the heartiest tone 
imaginable, -- 


"Welcome, strangers! welcome!" 


"Thank you!" replied the younger of the two, in a lively kind of way, 
notwithstanding his weariness and trouble. "This is quite another greeting 
than we have met with yonder in the village. Pray, why do you live in such 
a bad neighborhood?" 


"Ah!" observed old Philemon, with a quiet and benign smile, "Providence 
put me here, I hope, among other reasons, in order that I may make you 
what amends I can for the inhospitality of my neighbors." 


"Well said, old father!" cried the traveler, laughing; "and, if the truth 

must be told, my companion and myself need some amends. Those children 
(the little rascals!) have bespattered us finely with their mud-balls; and 

one of the curs has torn my cloak, which was ragged enough already. But I 
took him across the muzzle with my staff; and I think you may have heard 
him yelp, even thus far off." 


Philemon was glad to see him in such good spirits; nor, indeed, would you 
have fancied, by the traveler's look and manner, that he was weary with a 
long day's journey, besides being disheartened by rough treatment at the 
end of it. He was dressed in rather an odd way, with a sort of cap on his 
head, the brim of which stuck out over both ears. Though it was a summer 
evening, he wore a cloak, which he kept wrapt closely about him, perhaps 
because his under garments were shabby. Philemon perceived, too, that he 
had on a singular pair of shoes; but, as it was now growing dusk, and as 
the old man's eyesight was none the sharpest, he could not precisely tell 

in what the strangeness consisted. One thing, certainly, seemed queer. The 
traveler was so wonderfully light and active, that it appeared as if his 


feet sometimes rose from the ground of their own accord, or could only be 
kept down by an effort. 


"I used to be light-footed, in my youth," said Philemon to the traveler. 
"But I always found my feet grow heavier towards nightfall." 


"There is nothing like a good staff to help one along," answered the 
stranger; "and I happen to have an excellent one, as you see." 


This staff, in fact, was the oddest-looking staff that Philemon had ever 
beheld. It was made of olive-wood, and had something like a little pair of 
wings near the top. Two snakes, carved in the wood, were represented as 
twining themselves about the staff, and were so very skillfully executed 
that old Philemon (whose eyes, you know, were getting rather dim) almost 
thought them alive, and that he could see them wriggling and twisting. 


"A curious piece of work, sure enough!" said he. "A staff with wings! It 
would be an excellent kind of stick for a little boy to ride astride of!" 


By this time Philemon and his two guests had reached the cottage door. 


"Friends," said the old man, "sit down and rest yourselves here on this 
bench. My good wife Baucis has gone to see what you can have for supper. 
We are poor folks; but you shall be welcome to whatever we have in the 
cupboard." 


The younger stranger threw himself carelessly on the bench, letting his 
staff fall, as he did so. And here happened something rather marvelous, 
though trifling enough, too. The staff seemed to get up from the ground of 
its own accord, and, spreading its little pair of wings, it half hopped, 

half flew, and leaned itself against the wall of the cottage. There it 

stood quite still, except that the snakes continued to wriggle. But, in my 
private opinion, old Philemon's eyesight had been playing him tricks 

again. 


Before he could ask any questions, the elder stranger drew his attention 
from the wonderful staff, by speaking to him. 


"Was there not," asked the stranger, in a remarkably deep tone of voice, 
"a lake, in very ancient times, covering the spot where now stands yonder 
village?" 


"Not in my day, friend," answered Philemon; "and yet Iam an old man, as 
you see. There were always the fields and meadows, just as they are now, 
and the old trees, and the little stream murmuring through the midst of 
the valley. My father, nor his father before him, ever saw it otherwise, 


so far as I know; and doubtless it will still be the same, when old 
Philemon shall be gone and forgotten!" 


"That is more than can be safely foretold," observed the stranger; and 

there was something very stern in his deep voice. He shook his head, too, 

so that his dark and heavy curls were shaken with the movement. "Since the 
inhabitants of yonder village have forgotten the affections and sympathies 
of their nature, it were better that the lake should be rippling over 

their dwellings again!" 


The traveler looked so stern that Philemon was really almost frightened; 
the more so, that, at his frown, the twilight seemed suddenly to grow 
darker, and that, when he shook his head, there was a roll as of thunder 
in the air. 


But, in a moment afterwards, the stranger's face became so kindly and mild 
that the old man quite forgot his terror. Nevertheless, he could not help 
feeling that this elder traveler must be no ordinary personage, although 

he happened now to be attired so humbly and to be journeying on foot. Not 
that Philemon fancied him a prince in disguise, or any character of that 
sort; but rather some exceedingly wise man, who went about the world in 
this poor garb, despising wealth and all worldly objects, and seeking 
everywhere to add a mite to his wisdom. This idea appeared the more 
probable, because, when Philemon raised his eyes to the stranger's face, 
he seemed to see more thought there, in one look, than he could have 
studied out in a lifetime. 


While Baucis was getting the supper, the travelers both began to talk very 
sociably with Philemon. The younger, indeed, was extremely loquacious, and 
made such shrewd and witty remarks that the good old man continually burst 
out a-laughing, and pronounced him the merriest fellow whom he had seen 
for many a day. 


"Pray, my young friend," said he, as they grew familiar together, "what 
may I call your name?" 


"Why, Iam very nimble, as you see," answered the traveler. "So, if you 
call me Quicksilver, the name will fit tolerably well." 


"Quicksilver? Quicksilver?" repeated Philemon, looking in the traveler's 
face, to see if he were making fun of him. "It is a very odd name! And 
your companion there? Has he as strange a one?" 


"You must ask the thunder to tell it you!" replied Quicksilver, putting on 
a mysterious look. "No other voice is loud enough." 


This remark, whether it were serious or in jest, might have caused 
Philemon to conceive a very great awe of the elder stranger, if, on 
venturing to gaze at him, he had not beheld so much beneficence in his 
visage. But undoubtedly here was the grandest figure that ever sat so 
humbly beside a cottage door. When the stranger conversed, it was with 
gravity, and in such a way that Philemon felt irresistibly moved to tell 

him everything which he had most at heart. This is always the feeling that 
people have when they meet with any one wise enough to comprehend all 
their good and evil, and to despise not a tittle of it. 


But Philemon, simple and kind-hearted old man that he was, had not many 
secrets to disclose. He talked, however, quite garrulously, about the 

events of his past life, in the whole course of which he had never been a 
score of miles from this very spot. His wife Baucis and himself had dwelt 

in the cottage from their youth upward, earning their bread by honest 
labor, always poor, but still contented. He told what excellent butter and 
cheese Baucis made, and how nice were the vegetables which he raised in 
his garden. He said, too, that, because they loved one another so very 
much, it was the wish of both that death might not separate them, but that 
they should die, as they had lived, together. 


As the stranger listened, a smile beamed over his countenance, and made 
its expression as sweet as it was grand. 


"You are a good old man," said he to Philemon, "and you have a good old 
wife to be your helpmeet. It is fit that your wish be granted." 


And it seemed to Philemon, just then, as if the sunset clouds threw up a 
bright flash from the west, and kindled a sudden light in the sky. 


Baucis had now got supper ready, and, coming to the door, began to make 
apologies for the poor fare which she was forced to set before her guests. 


"Had we known you were coming," said she, "my good man and myself would 
have gone without a morsel, rather than you should lack a better supper. 

But I took the most part of to-day's milk to make cheese; and our last 

loaf is already half eaten. An me! I never feel the sorrow of being poor, 

save when a poor traveler knocks at our door." 


"All will be very well; do not trouble yourself, my good dame," replied 
the elder stranger kindly. "An honest, hearty welcome to a guest works 
miracles with the fare, and is capable of turning the coarsest food to 
nectar and ambrosia." 


"A welcome you shall have," cried Baucis, "and likewise a little honey 
that we happen to have left, and a bunch of purple grapes besides." 


"Why, Mother Baucis, it is a feast!" exclaimed Quicksilver, laughing; "an 
absolute feast! and you shall see how bravely I will play my part at it! I 
think I never felt hungrier in my life." 


"Mercy on us!" whispered Baucis to her husband. "If the young man has such 
a terrible appetite, I am afraid there will not be half enough supper!" 


They all went into the cottage. 


And now, my little auditors, shall I tell you something that will make you 
open your eyes very wide? It is really one of the oddest circumstances in 
the whole story. Quicksilver's staff, you recollect, had set itself up 
against the wall of the cottage. Well, when its master entered the door, 
leaving this wonderful staff behind, what should it do but immediately 
spread its little wings, and go hopping and fluttering up the doorsteps! 
Tap, tap, went the staff, on the kitchen floor; nor did it rest until it 

had stood itself on end, with the greatest gravity and decorum, beside 
Quicksilver's chair. Old Philemon, however, as well as his wife, was so 
taken up in attending to their guests that no notice was given to what the 
staff had been about. 


As Baucis had said, there was but a scanty supper for two hungry 
travelers. In the middle of the table was the remnant of a brown loaf, 
with a piece of cheese on one side of it, and a dish of honeycomb on the 
other. There was a pretty good bunch of grapes for each of the guests. A 
moderately sized earthen pitcher, nearly full of milk, stood at a corner 
of the board; and when Baucis had filled two bowls, and set them before 
the strangers, only a little milk remained in the bottom of the pitcher. 
Alas! it is a very sad business, when a bountiful heart finds itself 
pinched and squeezed among narrow circumstances. Poor Baucis kept wishing 
that she might starve for a week to come, if it were possible, by so 
doing, to provide these hungry folks a more plentiful supper. 


And, since the supper was so exceedingly small, she could not help wishing 
that their appetites had not been quite so large. Why, at their very first 
sitting down, the travelers both drank off all the milk in their two 

bowls, at a draught. 


"A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis, if you please," said Quicksilver. 
"The day has been hot, and I am very much athirst." 


"Now, my dear people," answered Baucis, in great confusion, "I am so sorry 
and ashamed! But the truth is, there is hardly a drop more milk in the 
pitcher. O husband, husband, why didn't we go without our supper?" 


"Why, it appears to me," cried Quicksilver, starting up from table and 
taking the pitcher by the handle, "it really appears to me that matters 

are not quite so bad as you represent them. Here is certainly more milk in 
the pitcher." 


So saying, and to the vast astonishment of Baucis, he proceeded to fill, 

not only his own bowl, but his companion's likewise, from the pitcher that 

was supposed to be almost empty. The good woman could scarcely believe her 
eyes. She had certainly poured out nearly all the milk, and had peeped in 
afterwards, and seen the bottom of the pitcher, as she set it down upon 

the table. 


"But I am old," thought Baucis to herself, "and apt to be forgetful. I 
suppose I must have made a mistake. At all events, the pitcher cannot help 
being empty now, after filling the bowls twice over." 


"What excellent milk!" observed Quicksilver, after quaffing the contents 
of the second bowl. "Excuse me, my kind hostess, but I must really ask you 
for a little more." 


Now Baucis had seen, as plainly as she could see anything, that 
Quicksilver had turned the pitcher upside down, and consequently had 
poured out every drop of milk, in filling the last bowl. Of course, there 
could not possibly be any left. However, in order to let him know 
precisely how the case was, she lifted the pitcher, and made a gesture as 
if pouring milk into Quicksilver's bowl, but without the remotest idea 

that any milk would stream forth. What was her surprise, therefore, when 
such an abundant cascade fell bubbling into the bowl, that it was 
immediately filled to the brim, and overflowed upon the table! The two 
snakes that were twisted about Quicksilver's staff (but neither Baucis nor 
Philemon happened to observe this circumstance) stretched out their heads, 
and began to lap up the spilt milk. 


And then what a delicious fragrance the milk had! It seemed as if 
Philemon's only cow must have pastured, that day, on the richest herbage 
that could be found anywhere in the world. I only wish that each of you, 
my beloved little souls, could have a bowl of such nice milk, at 
Supper-time! 


"And now a Slice of your brown loaf, Mother Baucis," said Quicksilver, 
"and a little of that honey!" 


Baucis cut him a slice accordingly; and though the loaf, when she and her 
husband ate of it, had been rather too dry and crusty to be palatable, it 
was now as light and moist as if but a few hours out of the oven. Tasting 
a crumb, which had fallen on the table, she found it more delicious than 


bread ever was before, and could hardly believe that it was a loaf of her 
own kneading and baking. Yet, what other loaf could it possibly be? 


But oh, the honey! I may just as well let it alone, without trying to 
describe how exquisitely it smelt and looked. Its color was that of the 
purest and most transparent gold; and it had the odor of a thousand 
flowers; but of such flowers as never grew in an earthly garden, and to 
seek which the bees must have flown high above the clouds. The wonder is, 
that, after alighting on a flower-bed of so delicious fragrance and 
immortal bloom, they should have been content to fly down again to their 
hive in Philemon's garden. Never was such honey tasted, seen, or smelt. 
The perfume floated around the kitchen, and made it so delightful, that, 
had you closed your eyes, you would instantly have forgotten the low 
ceiling and smoky walls, and have fancied yourself in an arbor, with 
celestial honeysuckles creeping over it. 


Although good Mother Baucis was a simple old dame, she could not but think 
that there was something rather out of the common way in all that had been 
going on. So, after helping the guests to bread and honey, and laying a 
bunch of grapes by each of their plates, she sat down by Philemon, and 

told him what she had seen, in a whisper. 


"Did you ever hear the like?" asked she. 


"No, I never did," answered Philemon, with a smile. "And I rather think, 
my dear old wife, you have been walking about in a sort of a dream. If I 
had poured out the milk, I should have seen through the business at once. 
There happened to be a little more in the pitcher than you thought,--that 
is all." 


"Ah, husband," said Baucis, "say what you will, these are very uncommon 
people." 


"Well, well," replied Philemon, still smiling, "perhaps they are. They 
certainly do look as if they had seen better days; and I am heartily glad 
to see them making so comfortable a supper." 


Each of the guests had now taken his bunch of grapes upon his plate. 
Baucis (who rubbed her eyes, in order to see the more clearly) was of 
opinion that the clusters had grown larger and richer, and that each 
separate grape seemed to be on the point of bursting with ripe juice. It 
was entirely a mystery to her how such grapes could ever have been 
produced from the old stunted vine that climbed against the cottage wall. 


"Very admirable grapes these!" observed Quicksilver, as he swallowed one 
after another, without apparently diminishing his cluster. "Pray, my good 


host, whence did you gather them?" 


"From my own vine," answered Philemon. "You may see one of its branches 
twisting across the window, yonder. But wife and I never thought the 
grapes very fine ones." 


"I never tasted better," said the guest. "Another cup of this delicious 
milk, if you please, and I shall then have supped better than a prince." 


This time, old Philemon bestirred himself, and took up the pitcher; for he 
was curious to discover whether there was any reality in the marvels which 
Baucis had whispered to him. He knew that his good old wife was incapable 
of falsehood, and that she was seldom mistaken in what she supposed to be 
true; but this was so very singular a case, that he wanted to see into it 
with his own eyes. On taking up the pitcher, therefore, he slyly peeped 

into it, and was fully satisfied that it contained not so much as a single 
drop. All at once, however, he beheld a little white fountain, which 

gushed up from the bottom of the pitcher, and speedily filled it to the 

brim with foaming and deliciously fragrant milk. It was lucky that 
Philemon, in his surprise, did not drop the miraculous pitcher from his 
hand. 


"Who are ye, wonder-working strangers!" cried he, even more bewildered 
than his wife had been. 


"Your guests, my good Philemon, and your friends," replied the elder 
traveler, in his mild, deep voice, that had something at once sweet and 
awe-inspiring in it. "Give me likewise a cup of the milk; and may your 
pitcher never be empty for kind Baucis and yourself, any more than for the 
needy wayfarer!" 


The supper being now over, the strangers requested to be shown to their 
place of repose. The old people would gladly have talked with them a 

little longer, and have expressed the wonder which they felt, and their 
delight at finding the poor and meagre supper prove so much better and 
more abundant than they hoped. But the elder traveler had inspired them 
with such reverence that they dared not ask him any questions. And when 
Philemon drew Quicksilver aside, and inquired how under the sun a fountain 
of milk could have got into an old earthen pitcher, this latter personage 
pointed to his staff. 


"There is the whole mystery of the affair," quoth Quicksilver; "and if you 
can make it out, I'll thank you to let me know. I can't tell what to make 
of my staff. It is always playing such odd tricks as this; sometimes 
getting me a supper, and, quite as often, stealing it away. If I had any 
faith in such nonsense, I should say the stick was bewitched!" 


He said no more, but looked so slyly in their faces, that they rather 
fancied he was laughing at them. The magic staff went hopping at his 
heels, as Quicksilver quitted the room. When left alone, the good old 
couple spent some little time in conversation about the events of the 
evening, and then lay down on the floor, and fell fast asleep. They had 
given up their sleeping-room to the guests, and had no other bed for 
themselves, save these planks, which I wish had been as soft as their own 
hearts. 


The old man and his wife were stirring, betimes, in the morning, and the 
strangers likewise arose with the sun, and made their preparations to 
depart. Philemon hospitably entreated them to remain a little longer, 

until Baucis could milk the cow, and bake a cake upon the hearth, and, 
perhaps, find them a few fresh eggs, for breakfast. The guests, however, 
seemed to think it better to accomplish a good part of their journey 
before the heat of the day should come on. They, therefore, persisted in 
setting out immediately, but asked Philemon and Baucis to walk forth with 
them a short distance, and show them the road which they were to take. 


So they all four issued from the cottage, chatting together like old 

friends. It was very remarkable, indeed, how familiar the old couple 
insensibly grew with the elder traveler, and how their good and simple 
spirits melted into his, even as two drops of water would melt into the 
illimitable ocean. And as for Quicksilver, with his keen, quick, laughing 
wits, he appeared to discover every little thought that but peeped into 
their minds, before they suspected it themselves. They sometimes wished, 
it is true, that he had not been quite so quick-witted, and also that he 
would fling away his staff, which looked so mysteriously mischievous, with 
the snakes always writhing about it. But then, again, Quicksilver showed 
himself so very good-humored, that they would have been rejoiced to keep 
him in their cottage, staff, snakes, and all, every day, and the whole day 
long. 


"Ah me! Well-a-day!" exclaimed Philemon, when they had walked a little way 
from their door. "If our neighbors only knew what a blessed thing it is to 
show hospitality to strangers, they would tie up all their dogs, and never 
allow their children to fling another stone." 


"It is a sin and shame for them to behave so,--that it is!" cried good old 
Baucis vehemently. "And I mean to go this very day, and tell some of them 
what naughty people they are!" 


"T fear," remarked Quicksilver; slyly smiling, "that you will find none of 
them at home." 


The elder traveler's brow, just then, assumed such a grave, stern, and 
awful grandeur, yet serene withal, that neither Baucis nor Philemon dared 
to speak a word. They gazed reverently into his face, as if they had been 
gazing at the sky. 


"When men do not feel towards the humblest stranger as if he were a 
brother," said the traveler, in tones so deep that they sounded like those 
of an organ, "they are unworthy to exist on earth, which was created as 
the abode of a great human brotherhood!" 


"And, by the by, my dear old people," cried Quicksilver, with the 
liveliest look of fun and mischief in his eyes, "where is this same 
village that you talk about? On which side of us does it lie? Methinks I 
do not see it hereabouts." 


Philemon and his wife turned towards the valley, where, at sunset, only 
the day before, they had seen the meadows, the houses, the gardens, the 
clumps of trees, the wide, green-margined street, with children playing in 
it, and all the tokens of business, enjoyment, and prosperity. But what 
was their astonishment! There was no longer any appearance of a village! 
Even the fertile vale, in the hollow of which it lay, had ceased to have 
existence. In its stead, they beheld the broad, blue surface of a lake, 
which filled the great basin of the valley from brim to brim, and 

reflected the surrounding hills in its bosom with as tranquil an image as 

if it had been there ever since the creation of the world. For an instant, 
the lake remained perfectly smooth. Then a little breeze sprang up, and 
caused the water to dance, glitter, and sparkle in the early sunbeams, and 
to dash, with a pleasant rippling murmur, against the hither shore. 


The lake seemed so strangely familiar, that the old couple were greatly 
perplexed, and felt as if they could only have been dreaming about a 
village having lain there. But, the next moment, they remembered the 
vanished dwellings, and the faces and characters of the inhabitants, far 
too distinctly for a dream. The village had been there yesterday, and now 
was gone! 


"Alas!" cried these kind-hearted old people, "what has become of our poor 
neighbors?" 


"They no longer exist as men and women," said the elder traveler, in his 
grand and deep voice, while a roll of thunder seemed to echo it at a 
distance. "There was neither use nor beauty in such a life as theirs; for 
they never softened or sweetened the hard lot of mortality by the exercise 
of kindly affections between man and man. They retained no image of the 
better life in their bosoms; therefore, the lake, that was of old, has 

spread itself forth again, to reflect the sky!" 


"And as for those foolish people," said Quicksilver, with his mischievous 
smile, "they are all transformed to fishes. There needed but little 

change, for they were already a scaly set of rascals, and the 
coldest-blooded beings in existence. So, kind Mother Baucis, whenever you 
or your husband have an appetite for a dish of broiled trout, he can throw 
in a line, and pull out half a dozen of your old neighbors!" 


"Ah," cried Baucis shuddering, "I would not, for the world, put one of 
them on the gridiron!" 


"No," added Philemon, making a wry face, "we could never relish them!" 


"As for you, good Philemon," continued the elder traveler,--"and you, kind 
Baucis,--you, with your scanty means, have mingled so much heartfelt 
hospitality with your entertainment of the homeless stranger, that the 

milk became an inexhaustible fount of nectar, and the brown loaf and the 
honey were ambrosia. Thus, the divinities have feasted, at your board, off 
the same viands that supply their banquets on Olympus. You have done well, 
my dear old friends. Wherefore, request whatever favor you have most at 
heart, and it is granted." 


Philemon and Baucis looked at one another, and then--I know not which of 
the two it was who spoke, but that one uttered the desire of both their 
hearts. 


"Let us live together, while we live, and leave the world at the same 
instant, when we die! For we have always loved one another!" 


"Be it so!" replied the stranger, with majestic kindness. "Now, look 
towards your cottage!" 


They did so. But what was their surprise on beholding a tall edifice of 
white marble, with a wide-open portal, occupying the spot where their 
humble residence had so lately stood! 


"There is your home," said the stranger, beneficently smiling on them 
both. "Exercise your hospitality in yonder palace as freely as in the poor 
hovel to which you welcomed us last evening." 


The old folks fell on their knees to thank him; but, behold! neither he 
nor Quicksilver was there. 


So Philemon and Baucis took up their residence in the marble palace, and 
spent their time, with vast satisfaction to themselves, in making 
everybody jolly and comfortable who happened to pass that way. The 


milk-pitcher, I must not forget to say, retained its marvelous quality of 
being never empty, when it was desirable to have it full. Whenever an 
honest, good-humored, and free-hearted guest took a draught from this 
pitcher, he invariably found it the sweetest and most invigorating fluid 

that ever ran down his throat. But, if a cross and disagreeable curmudgeon 
happened to sip, he was pretty certain to twist his visage into a hard 

knot, and pronounce it a pitcher of sour milk! 


Thus the old couple lived in their palace a great, great while, and grew 

older and older, and very old indeed. At length, however, there came a 
summer morning when Philemon and Baucis failed to make their appearance, 
as on other mornings, with one hospitable smile overspreading both their 
pleasant faces, to invite the guests of over-night to breakfast. The 

guests searched everywhere, from top to bottom of the spacious palace, and 
all to no purpose. But, after a great deal of perplexity, they espied, in 

front of the portal, two venerable trees, which nobody could remember to 
have seen there the day before. Yet there they stood, with their roots 
fastened deep into the soil, and a huge breadth of foliage overshadowing 
the whole front of the edifice. One was an oak, and the other a 

linden-tree. Their boughs--it was strange and beautiful to see--were 
intertwined together, and embraced one another, so that each tree seemed 
to live in the other tree's bosom much more than in its own. 


While the guests were marveling how these trees, that must have required 
at least a century to grow, could have come to be so tall and venerable in 
a single night, a breeze sprang up, and set their intermingled boughs 

astir. And then there was a deep, broad murmur in the air, as if the two 
mysterious trees were speaking. 


"Iam old Philemon!" murmured the oak. 
"Iam old Baucis!" murmured the linden-tree. 


But, as the breeze grew stronger, the trees both spoke at 

once,--"Philemon! Baucis! Baucis! Philemon!"--as if one were both and both 
were one, and talking together in the depths of their mutual heart. It was 
plain enough to perceive that the good old couple had renewed their age, 
and were now to spend a quiet and delightful hundred years or so, Philemon 
as an oak, and Baucis as a linden-tree. And oh, what a hospitable shade 

did they fling around them! Whenever a wayfarer paused beneath it, he 
heard a pleasant whisper of the leaves above his head, and wondered how 
the sound should so much resemble words like these: -- 


"Welcome, welcome, dear traveler, welcome!" 


And some kind soul, that knew what would have pleased old Baucis and old 


Philemon best, built a circular seat around both their trunks, where, for 
a great while afterwards, the weary, and the hungry, and the thirsty used 
to repose themselves, and quaff milk abundantly from the miraculous 
pitcher. 


And I wish, for all our sakes, that we had the pitcher here now! 











JIMMY SKUNK LOOKS FOR BEETLES 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of O/d Mother West Wind, by Thornton W. Burgess 


Jimmy Skunk opened his eyes very early one morning and peeped out of 
his snug little house on the hill. Big, round Mr. Sun, with a very red, 

smiling face, had just begun to climb up into the sky. Old Mother West 
Wind was just starting down to the Green Meadows with her big bag over 
her shoulder. In that bag Jimmy Skunk knew she carried all her children, 
the Merry Little Breezes, whom she was taking down to the Green Meadows 
to play and frolic all day. 


“Good morning, Mother West Wind,” said Jimmy Skunk, politely. “Did you 
see any beetles as you came down the hill?” 


Old Mother West Wind said, no, she hadn't seen any beetles as she came 
down the hill. 


“Thank you,” said Jimmy Skunk politely. “I guess I'll have to go look 
myself, for I'm very, very hungry.” 


So Jimmy Skunk brushed his handsome black and white coat, and washed 
his face and hands, and started out to try to find some beetles for his 
breakfast. First he went down to the Green Meadows and stopped at Johnny 
Chuck's house. But Johnny Chuck was still in bed and fast asleep. Then 
Jimmy Skunk went over to see if Reddy Fox would go with him to help find 
some beetles for his breakfast. But Reddy Fox had been out very, very 

late the night before and was still in bed fast asleep, too. 


So Jimmy Skunk set out all alone along the Crooked Little Path up the 

hill to find some beetles for his breakfast. He walked very slowly, for 
Jimmy Skunk never hurries. He stopped and peeped under every old log to 
see if there were any beetles. By and by he came to a big piece of bark 
beside the Crooked Little Path. Jimmy Skunk took hold of the piece of 
bark with his two little black paws and pulled and pulled. All of a 

sudden, the big piece of bark turned over so quickly that Jimmy Skunk 

fell flat on his back. 


When Jimmy Skunk had rolled over onto his feet again, there sat old Mr. 
Toad right in the path, and old Mr. Toad was very, very cross indeed. He 
swelled and he puffed and he puffed and he swelled, till he was twice as 
big as Jimmy Skunk had ever seen him before. 


“Good morning, Mr. Toad,” said Jimmy Skunk. “Have you seen any beetles?” 


But Mr. Toad blinked his great round goggly eyes and he said: “What do 
you mean, Jimmy Skunk, by pulling the roof off my house?” 


“Is that the roof of your house?” asked Jimmy Skunk politely. “I won't 
do it again.” 


Then Jimmy Skunk stepped right over old Mr. Toad, and went on up the 
Crooked Little Path to look for some beetles. 


By and by he came to an old stump of a tree which was hollow and had the 
nicest little round hole in one side. Jimmy Skunk took hold of one edge 
with his two little black paws and pulled and pulled. All of a sudden 

the whole side of the old stump tore open and Jimmy Skunk fell flat on 

his back. 


When Jimmy Skunk had rolled over onto his feet again there was Striped 
Chipmunk hopping up and down right in the middle of the path, he was so 
angry. 


“Good morning, Striped Chipmunk,” said Jimmy Skunk. “Have you seen any 
beetles?” 


But Striped Chipmunk hopped faster than ever and he said: “What do you 
mean, Jimmy Skunk, by pulling the side off my house?” 


“Is that the side of your house?” asked Jimmy Skunk, politely. “I won't 
do it again.” 


Then Jimmy Skunk stepped right over Striped Chipmunk, and went on up the 
Crooked Little Path to look for some beetles. 


Pretty soon he met Peter Rabbit hopping along down the Crooked Little 
Path. “Good morning, Jimmy Skunk, where are you going so early in the 
morning?” said Peter Rabbit. 


“Good morning, Peter Rabbit. Have you seen any beetles?” asked Jimmy 
Skunk, politely. 


“No, I haven't seen any beetles, but I'll help you find some,” said 
Peter Rabbit. So he turned about and hopped ahead of Jimmy Skunk up the 
Crooked Little Path. 


Now because Peter Rabbit's legs are long and he is always in a hurry, 
he got to the top of the hill first. When Jimmy Skunk reached the end 
of the Crooked Little Path on the top of the hill he found Peter Rabbit 
sitting up very straight and looking and looking very hard at a great 
flat stone. 


“What are you looking at, Peter Rabbit?” asked Jimmy Skunk. 
“Sh-h-h!” said Peter Rabbit, “I think there are some beetles under that 
great flat stone where that little black string is sticking out. Now 

when I count three you grab that string and pull hard perhaps you'll 
find a beetle at the other end.” 

So Jimmy Skunk got ready and Peter Rabbit began to count. 


“One!” said Peter. “Two!” said Peter. “Three!” 


Jimmy Skunk grabbed the black string and pulled as hard as ever he could 
and out came--Mr. Black Snake! The string Jimmy Skunk had pulled was Mr. 


Black Snake's tail, and Mr. Black Snake was very, very angry indeed. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Peter Rabbit. 


“What do you mean, Jimmy Skunk,” said Mr. Black Snake, “by pulling my 
tail?” 


“Was that your tail?” said Jimmy Skunk, politely. “I won't do it again. 
Have you seen any beetles?” 


But Mr. Black Snake hadn't seen any beetles, and he was so cross that 
Jimmy Skunk went on over the hill to look for some beetles. 


Peter Rabbit was still laughing and laughing and laughing. And the more 
he laughed the angrier grew Mr. Black Snake, till finally he started 
after Peter Rabbit to teach him a lesson. 


Then Peter Rabbit stopped laughing, for Mr. Black Snake can run very 
fast. Away went Peter Rabbit down the Crooked Little Path as fast as he 
could go, and away went Mr. Black Snake after him. 


But Jimmy Skunk didn't even look once to see if Mr. Black Snake had 
caught Peter Rabbit to teach him a lesson, for Jimmy Skunk had found 
some beetles and was eating his breakfast. 











LONGSTAFF, PINEPULLER AND ROCKHEAVER 
_The Story of Three Friends __ 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Islands of Magic, by Elsie Spicer Eells 


Long ago there lived a blacksmith upon whose strong right arm there 
swelled great muscles and whose big hairy fist was capable of 
delivering so heavy a blow that all the men in the village and nearby 
countryside stood in awe of him. He had a hot temper as well as a 
strong right arm and his pretty young wife grew so afraid of him that 
she ran away into the forest, taking her baby son with her. The 
blacksmith had become crosser and crosser of late because the baby 
sometimes cried at night and disturbed his rest. 


In the deep forest the young wife found nuts and herbs and wild fruits 
to eat. The baby boy thrived most marvelously. Soon he was big and 
strong, able to kill wild beasts to add to their food. At last his 
strength was so great that he could lift big rocks and pull up huge 
trees. 


One day he said to his mother, "Dearest one, I'd like to leave you for 
a little while. I want to go back to the village where I was born. 


The stories you have told me about it keep ringing in my ears. I must 
see the place for myself. Do you mind, mother dear, if I take this 
journey?" 


His mother had long foreseen that a day would come when he would no 
longer be content to live alone with her in the deep forest. Her heart 
ached but she gave her consent to the expedition. 


When the lad reached the village he went straight to the shop of the 
blacksmith. His mother had described it to him so often that he had no 
difficulty in finding it. He knew at once that the man at the forge 

was his father. He looked exactly as he had always imagined his father 
looked. 


"Good day," said he. "I'd like you to weld an iron bar for me, a bar 
as tall as the tallest tree in front of your shop." 


The blacksmith glanced at the lad and then at the tree. 


"You must have made a mistake in your measurements," he replied. "You 
don't know what you are talking about." 


The boy from the forest smiled quietly and stepped a trifle nearer to 
the blacksmith. 


"You are quite right," he admitted. "Thank you for pointing out to me 
my mistake. I should have said that I want this iron bar made twice as 
tall as the tallest tree before your door. I want it to be of good 
thickness, too. I plan to use it as my staff." 


The blacksmith looked the lad over more carefully. In truth he 
appeared as if he might be able to use the staff after all. The 
blacksmith hastily agreed to make it at once, and he didn't say a word 
about arranging the price in advance according to his custom. 


"Have my staff ready for me next week," commanded the boy as he bade 
the blacksmith good-by. 


When at last the lad was once more with his mother in the deep forest 
he told her all that had passed. "When I return for my staff I want 

you to go with me, dear mother," were his words when he had ended his 
story. 


"TI!" cried the woman in alarm. "I'd be afraid to go! From your 
description I am sure the blacksmith is in truth your father, and I 
fear that his disposition has not improved with the years." 


"Don't be afraid, dear heart," said the son. "I'll be there and I'll 
take care of you. I'll see that he does you no harm." 


They started out on their journey, and just a week from the day of the 
lad's first visit to the blacksmith shop he stood once more in the 
door. He had left his mother hidden behind the bushes and shrubs. 


"Good day," he said to the blacksmith. "Is my staff ready?" 


"Yes, indeed. It is entirely completed," replied the blacksmith more 
politely than he was in the habit of speaking even to the parish priest 
himself. "I have just sent for two yokes of oxen and enough men to 
drag it out of my shop." 


"That is quite unnecessary," responded the boy. "I'm sorry indeed to 
hear that you have inconvenienced yourself." 


He picked up the staff and tossed it about as jauntily as if it had 
been a slender cane. The blacksmith stared at him in amazement, his 
mouth wide open and his eyes bulging out of his head. 


"May I ask who you are?" he asked as soon as he could catch his breath. 


"My name from this day forth shall be Longstaff," replied the lad. 
"And it so happens that I am your own son." 


The blacksmith listened in surprise while the boy told the story of the 
years he and his mother had lived in the deep forest. He embraced his 
son tenderly. 


"You are indeed a son to be proud of!" he cried. "Come and live with 
me. We shall have a happy life together." 


The blacksmith was thinking that a strong young man like this would be 
a great help around the shop. 


Longstaff shook his head. "Thank you, but I cannot tarry here," he 
said. "I must go away and see the world a bit. My mother, however, is 
waiting behind the bushes. I fear she will be very lonely while I am 
away." 


When Longstaff's mother came in response to his call her husband 
embraced her lovingly and kissed her. "I've really missed you about 
the house while you have been away," he told her. 


"If you are not good to her you'll hear from me," said, his son as he 
looked him straight in the eye. 


Longstaff then set out to see the world, travelling from one country to 
another. After a time he came to a place where there was a man pulling 
up pine trees by the roots as easily as if they were the weeds in your 
garden. 


"Good day," said Longstaff. "What is your name?" 


"Tam called PINEPULLER," was the reply. "I'm very strong, as you can 
see for yourself, but I've heard that there is somebody stronger than I 
am. His name is LONGSTAFF, I am told." 


Longstaff gave his iron staff a gay toss into the air and caught it 
again in his hand. 


"That happens to be my name," he said. "I like you. Won't you join me 
in my travels about the country? We two would have a jolly time 
together." 


Pinepuller accepted the invitation and together they journeyed on. 
Soon they came to a place where there was a man picking up great rocks 
and tossing them about as lightly as if they had been rubber balls. 


"Good day," said Longstaff. "What is your name?" 


"My name is ROCKHEAVER," replied the other. "You can see for yourself 
that Iam very strong. I've heard, however, that there is somebody 
stronger than Iam. His name is LONGSTAFF, I am told." 


"That happens to be my name," said Longstaff, "and this is my friend 
Pinepuller. You are just the man to complete our little party. Won't 
you join us as we travel about the country?" 


Rockheaver accepted the invitation with glee and the three friends 
journeyed on together from that hour. Everywhere they went they had 
everything their own way because of their great strength. 


One day Longstaff, Pinepuller and Rockheaver sat on a rock by the sea. 
Suddenly they spied two pretty girls tossing glass balls back and forth 
and catching them. They had not stood there on the sand a moment 
before when the three friends had passed that way. Possibly they had 
been bathing and had only just come out of the water. Longstaff ran to 
speak to them. He put out his hand and caught their two glass balls at 
once. Then a strange thing happened. The two beautiful maidens 


disappeared the very minute Longstaff put their two glass balls into 
his pocket, and he was left standing alone on the sand by the sea. 


"That is queer," he complained as he told Pinepuller and Rockheaver 
what had happened. 


Not far away there was a little house. There were no signs of life 
about the place and consequently the three friends entered. Inside the 
house there were beds, beautiful furniture and a kitchen completely 
furnished with pots and pans. 


"T like this house," said Longstaff, as he seated himself in the 
largest chair. "I'm going to rest a bit and you two can go hunting. 
When you return I'll have the dinner cooked for you." 


Accordingly, Pinepuller and Rockheaver went away to hunt for game. 
Longstaff rested for a while in the big chair and then he went into the 
kitchen to light the fire. Soon the fire was burning merrily and the 
water in the kettle was bubbling away cozily. Longstaff cooked the 
dinner exactly as his mother had taught him long ago in the deep 
forest. Just for a minute he turned his back to hunt for the salt. 

When he turned around the pots and the frying pan were gone from the 
fire. There was a tiny dwarf with red boots disappearing through the 
kitchen floor with Longstaff's good dinner. 


Longstaff gasped. He was not at all accustomed to having his dinner 
stolen from under his very nose, as it were. 


Soon Pinepuller and Rockheaver came back with the hares they had killed 
in the hunt. They looked at the dying fire, at the empty pots and 
frying pan, and at the dazed expression on Longstaff's face. 


"Where's the dinner?" asked Pinepuller. "I'm as hungry as a bear. You 
said you'd have it ready when we got back." 


"I know what he's done!" cried Rockheaver. "He has eaten all the 
dinner and hasn't left a single mouthful for us!" 


When Longstaff told them the story of the dwarf with red boots who had 
stolen the dinner it was difficult to make them believe it. 


"Very well," said he, "if you won't take my word for it, why doesn't 
Pinepuller stay in the kitchen and cook these hares? Rockheaver and I 
will go away and you can see what happens." 


Accordingly, Longstaff and Rockheaver went away and Pinepuller made a 


stew of the hares. While he was hunting for the salt the little dwarf 
with red boots came out from under the table and stole the stew. 
Pinepuller turned around just in time to catch him at it. He raised 
his big arm to seize him, but the dwarf, in the twinkling of an eye, 
vanished into the floor, taking the stew with him. 


When Longstaff and Rockheaver returned Pinepuller told what had 
happened. "I believe you now," said he to Longstaff. "I ask your 
pardon for doubting your word." 


However, Rockheaver was not convinced. "I know what has happened," 
said he. "You were so hungry you couldn't wait for us and you ate up 
the stew. You and Longstaff have plotted that I shall go with an empty 
stomach this day." 


"Let Rockheaver, then, be the one to stay in the kitchen," suggested 
Longstaff. "We have brought back other hares from the hunt. Let him 
cook them and see what happens." 


Longstaff and Pinepuller went away, leaving Rockheaver to cook the 
hares. Again the dwarf with red boots jumped out from under the table 
and stole the dinner. When his two friends returned Rockheaver begged 
their pardon for his moments of distrust. 


"These are surely queer doings," said Longstaff. "I'm going to make an 
investigation. I'll not rest in peace until I find out where this 

red-booted dwarf lives and where these three dinners have gone. Come 
and help me dig up the ground under the kitchen." 


At once Rockheaver dug up the floor of the kitchen and Pinepuller 
pulled out the earth beneath. Soon they had a deep well-like hole 
reaching down into the ground. While they had been digging, Longstaff 
had made a ladder out of the branches of the trees, a ladder so long 
that it could reach very far into the earth. 


"I'm going to be the one to descend into this hole," remarked Longstaff 
when he thought that it was quite deep enough. 


Indeed his two friends were entirely willing that he should. 

He lowered the ladder he had made and very cautiously he crept down 
into the earth. At the foot of the ladder he came to what looked like 

a heavy barred door. He had brought his big iron staff with him, of 
course, and with this he knocked hard at the door. 


"Who is there?" called out a voice from within. 


"Tam Longstaff." "Open." 


"Go away as fast as you can," said the voice. "This is the home of the 
seven-headed serpent. If he catches you it will be serious. You'll be 
enchanted and can never get away." 


"I'd like to meet this serpent for a minute or two," said Longstaff. 


The heavy door swung open and Longstaff stepped inside. Immediately he 
heard a rushing like a great wind. With his big iron staff he struck a 
mighty blow at the seven-headed serpent. He hit him just in time to 

avoid being enchanted. The huge seven-headed serpent fell to the 

ground completely stunned by Longstaff's blow. 


At the first drop of blood which fell from the wounded monster a 
beautiful maiden appeared near the door. Longstaff recognized her at 
once as one of the two girls he had seen on the seashore tossing and 
catching the two glass balls. He took the balls out of his pocket. 


"Do you recognize these?" he asked the maiden. 


"Indeed I do," she replied. "One of these glass balls belongs to me 
and the other belongs to my sister. She, too, has been enchanted and 
is behind the next door you see ahead of you." 


"T'll get you away from this evil place," said Longstaff, "and then 
I'll see what I can do to help your sister." 


He lifted her in his arms and started to carry her up the ladder. 


"Wait just a minute," she said. "I think I'd better give you back this 
glass ball. I'll not be able to speak a word while you have it, but I 
think you need it more than I." 


She gave him back the glass ball and then they hastened up the long 
ladder. When Pinepuller and Rockheaver saw the lovely maiden in 
Longstaff's arms they were filled with amazement. 


"She is a princess who has been enchanted," explained Longstaff. "Take 
good care of her while I return for her sister. Then we will restore 

these fair damsels to their father, the king, who has long mourned them 
as dead." 


Once more Longstaff crept down the ladder into the depths of the earth. 
The seven-headed serpent was still lying where he had fallen and 


Longstaff stepped past him and knocked at the door which barred his way. 
"Who is there?" called out a voice from within. 
"This is Longstaff! Open!" 


"Hurry away as fast as you can. This is the home of the dwarf with red 
boots," said the voice. 


"That red-booted dwarf is exactly the person I want to see," answered 
Longstaff, holding fast to his heavy iron bar which his father had made 
him long ago in the blacksmith's shop. 


The door slowly swung open and Longstaff stepped inside. At once he 
heard the footsteps of the red-booted dwarf. The tiny dwarf looked up 
at him in surprise. 


"We'll fight and see who is the best man," stormed he. "You fight with 
the black sword and I'll use the white one." 


"No indeed," said Longstaff. "I'll use the white sword and you the 
black. Otherwise I'll not wait to fight with swords but will choose my 
own weapon which happens to be this iron staff of mine." 


The little red-booted dwarf looked up at the heavy iron staff in 
Longstaff's hand. It could crush him very easily indeed. 


"Very well!" said he. "Just as you like!" 


Longstaff fought with the white sword and the dwarf with the black one, 
and soon the dwarf had fallen, though his great agility made up for his 
lack of size. With the first drop of blood which fell from the 

red-booted dwarf the beautiful princess was disenchanted. 


She gave her glass ball back to Longstaff after she had recognized it 
as her own; and, safe in his arms, she was borne up the long ladder to 
the place where her sister was awaiting her with Pinepuller and 
Rockheaver. 


"T've left my staff behind!" cried Longstaff in alarm. "I must go down 
once more and get it." 


He had never been without his staff near at hand even when he was 
asleep. Hastily he again descended the ladder. There was his staff 
lying where he had dropped it when he took the white sword. When he 
turned around to go up the ladder again, it had disappeared. His 


friends had forgotten all about him, so interested had they become in 
the two beautiful maidens. Even at that moment they were on their way 
to the king's palace. They had pulled up the ladder, never giving 
another thought as to how Longstaff was going to get out of the hole. 


Longstaff shouted in vain. Then he remembered how the dwarf had 
appeared in the kitchen. Evidently the red-booted dwarf knew how to 
get up to the surface of the earth. A drink from Longstaff's flask 
quickly revived him. He reached for the white sword ready to fight 
again. 


"Wait a minute, my friend," said Longstaff. "You are now my prisoner. 
I'll let you go as soon as you perform a little service for me. Just 
take me up to the surface of the earth." 


"That is easy," answered the dwarf. "Take hold of my hand." 


As soon as Longstaff had taken the hand of the red-booted dwarf he felt 
himself rise. In a moment he was safe outside the hole. 


"There's another thing I want you to do for me before I let you go," he 
said. "Take me to the king's palace." 


Longstaff took hold of the dwarf's hand and in a moment more they were 
at the palace. It was only a minute after the king's daughters had 

been restored to him. The royal palace was wild with joy. Even the 

fact that the two lovely maidens were dumb was almost overlooked. 


When Pinepuller and Rockheaver saw Longstaff's angry eyes they ran away 
as fast as they could. They were never seen near the royal palace 
again. 


Longstaff drew the two glass balls from his pocket and gave one to each 
of the two beautiful princesses. At once they could speak, and 
together they told their story to their father, the king. 


"You may wed whichever princess you prefer," said the king to Longstaff 
when he had heard how he had made the bold rescue. 


Longstaff wedded the princess who was more beautiful than her sister, 
and when the king died he reigned over the whole kingdom. 











OUYAN THE CURLEW 
Project Gutenberg's Australian Legendary Tales, by K. Langloh Parker 


Bleargah the hawk, mother of Ouyan the curlew, said one day to her son: 
"Go, Ouyan, out, take your spears and kill an emu. The women and I are 
hungry. You are a man, go out and kill, that we may eat. You must not 
stay always in the camp like an old woman; you must go and hunt as 
other men do, lest the women laugh at you." 


Ouyan took his spears and went out hunting, but though he went far, he 
could not get an emu, yet he dare not return to the camp and face the 
jeers of the women. Well could they jeer, and angry could his mother 
grow when she was hungry. Sooner than return empty-handed he would cut 
some flesh off his own legs. And this he decided to do. He made a cut 

in his leg with his comebo and as he made it, cried aloud: "Yuckay! 
Yuckay," in pain. But he cut on, saying: "Sharper would cut the tongues 
of the women, and deeper would be the wounds they would make, if I 
returned without food for them." And crying: "Yuckay, yuckay," at each 
stroke of his comebo, he at length cut off a piece of flesh, and 

started towards the camp with it. 


As he neared the camp his mother cried out: "What have you brought us, 
Ouyan? We starve for meat, come quickly." 


He came and laid the flesh at her feet, saying: "Far did I go, and 
little did I see, but there is enough for all to-night; to-morrow will 
I go forth again." 


The women cooked the flesh, and ate it hungrily. Afterwards they felt 
quite ill, but thought it must be because they had eaten too hungrily. 
The next day they hurried Ouyan forth again. And again he returned 

bringing his own flesh back. Again the women ate hungrily of it, and 

again they felt quite ill. 


Then, too, Beeargah noticed for the first time that the flesh Ouyan 
brought looked different from emu flesh. She asked him what flesh it 
was. He replied: "What should it be but the flesh of emu?" 


But Beeargah was not satisfied, and she said to the two women who lived 
with her: "Go you, to-morrow, follow Ouyan, and see whence he gets this 
flesh." 


The next day, the two woman followed Ouyan when he went forth to hunt. 
They followed at a good distance, that he might not notice that they 

were following. Soon they heard him crying as if in pain: "Yuckay, 

yuckay, yuckay nurroo gay gay." When they came near they saw he was 
cutting the flesh off his own limbs. Before he discovered that they 

were watching him, back they went to the old woman, and told her what 
they had seen. 


Soon Ouyan came back, bringing, as usual, the flesh with him. When he 
had thrown it down at his mother's feet, he went away, and lay down as 
if tired from the chase. His mother went up to him, and before he had 
time to cover his mutilated limbs, she saw that indeed the story of the 
women was true. Angry was she that he had so deceived her: and she 
called loudly for the other two women, who came running to her. 


"You are right," she said. "Too lazy to hunt for emu, he cut off his 
own flesh, not caring that when we unwittingly ate thereof we should 
sicken. Let us beat him who did us this wrong." 


The three women seized poor Ouyan and beat him, though he cried aloud 
in agony when the blows fell on his bleeding legs. 


When the women had satisfied their vengeance, Beeargah said: "You Ouyan 
shall have no more flesh on your legs, and red shall they be for ever; 

red, and long and fleshless." Saying which she went, and with her the 
other women. Ouyan crawled away and hid himself, and never again did 

his mother see him. But night after night was to be heard a wailing cry 


of, "Bou you gwai gwai. Bou you gwai gwai," which meant, "My poor red 
legs. My poor red legs." 


But though Ouyan the man was never seen again, a bird with long thin 
legs, very red in colour under the feathers, was seen often, and heard 
to cry ever at night, even as Ouyan the man had cried: "Bou you gwai 
gwai. Bou you gwai gwai." And this bird bears always the name of Ouyan. 











Boys gambling in 1914. 


THE LOUD GIRL & THE ROWDY BOY 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Floyd's Flowers Or Duty and Beauty For 
Colored Children, by Silas X. Floyd 


I do not know of a more sorrowful spectacle than that of a girl who is 
loud in her dress, loud in her manners, and loud in her speech. It is a 
great mistake for a girl to suppose that this loudness will be mistaken 

by her friends and acquaintances for smartness. The desire to be 
regarded as bright and witty has led many a girl into the folly of being 
loud in her manners. She often cherishes the illusion that the attention 
such manners attract is combined with admiration, when the truth is that 
those who witness her strange conduct are simply wondering how it is 
possible for her to throw to the winds that charm of all 
girlhood—modesty. 


One afternoon not long ago I saw a group of girls of the loud type. They 


came into the street car in which I was sitting. They all wore boys’ 

hats. One wore a vivid red jacket with brass buttons, and another had on 
a brass belt. A third one had on a most conspicuous plaid skirt. This 
third one had a box of bonbons, and when the three were seated she 
opened the box and offered it to her companions, saying as she did so, 
in a voice loud enough and shrill enough to be heard in every part of 

the car: 


“It’s my treat; have some, chums!” 


Upon this invitation one of the girls dived down into the box like a 

hungry bear, and held up a piece of the candy in triumph and then dashed 
it into her mouth with a great guffaw. “O, Mame!” said one of the girls, 

“if you ain’t just horrid to go and take the very piece I wanted!” 


“Mame” laughed and, taking the candy from her mouth, offered it to the 
other girl, saying as she did so: 


“Well, here it is, Lulu!” 


“Lulu” struck the candy from “Mame’s” hand, and it flew across the aisle 
into the lap of a lady sitting opposite the girls. This set all three of 

the girls to giggling and tittering, and they seemed in danger of 
convulsions when the owner of the box of candy let it fall and a part of 
the candy rolled out on the floor. 


The conductor came forward and picked up the box and candy and handed 
them to the owner. She giggled out her thanks, and “Lulu” said: “Why 
didn’t you give him a gumdrop for his trouble?” 


This seemed to impress the other girls as a most brilliant witticism, 
and they fell to tittering violently over it. 


Presently a gentleman came in and stumbled slightly over the feet of one 
of the girls thrust out into the aisle. 


“I beg your pardon,” said the gentleman, as he lifted his hat, whereupon 
the three girls grinned and giggled and giggled and grinned 
immoderately, and one of them said: 


“Roxy, you had better ride out on the platform, where there is more room 
for your feet!” 


“Roxy” then struck “Lulu” for making this speech. “Lulu” pretended to be 
much offended and flung herself over to the other side of the car, where 
she made a grimace at the other girls. 


The conduct of these girls during the half hour that they were on the 

car was such as caused every father and mother who saw them to regard 
them with pity. The loud girl, my dear readers, is always an object of 
pity. She should be a sorry object for her own contemplation. An old 
writer has said: “You little know what you have done when you have first 
broken the bounds of modesty; you have set open the door of your fancy 
to the devil, so that he can represent the same sinful pleasure to you 
anew.” 


Now, the loud girl may be entirely innocent of any actual wrong-doing, 
but she is regarded with dislike, distrust, and even disdain, by the 
better class of people. She acquires a reputation for rudeness and 
coarseness, and the people of refinement will not associate with her. 
Her character suffers, no matter how innocent she may be of any 
intention of doing wrong. Delicacy, modesty, is the certain sign of 
sweetness, purity and gentleness of character, just as indelicacy is the 
certain sign of a lack of these beautiful traits. 


THE ROWDY BOY. 


You can tell him wherever you see him. There are certain marks or 
appearances which he carries about with him and which are never absent. 
For one thing you will find him with a cigarette stuck in his mouth, and 
a cigarette is one of the deadliest poisons in the world for boy or man. 
He wears his hat on the side or cocked back on his head. Frequently he 
stuffs both hands in his trousers’ pockets. He doesn’t attend school 
regularly; sometimes he starts for school and ends at the bathing pond 
or the baseball park. He is late at Sunday school, if he goes at all, 

and he stands ‘round on the outside at church while the service is going 
on inside. He steals rides on trains and on trolley cars, and on passing 
vehicles of all descriptions. He is saucy and impudent to older people, 
and is always ready and willing to quarrel or fight with his mates. He 

is what the boys call a “bully.” 


The loud girl and the rowdy boy are two things of which we have seen 
enough in this world. They are things; they are hardly worth the dignity 
of being called human beings. 


I saw one of these rowdy boys in his own home not a great while ago. His 
mother said to him: 


“Johnnie, you must always take off your hat whenever you come into the 
house.” 


“Good gracious alive,” he said, “I can’t do anything right. What is the 
use of grabbing off your hat every time you come into your own house?” 


His mother looked sad, but said nothing. Presently she discovered that 
her little boy had brought some mud into the house on his shoes. In her 
sweetest tones she said: 


“Johnnie, you must go to the door and wipe your feet now. See how you 
are tracking up the floor there!” 


“Well,” said the rowdy boy with a snarl, “can’t the old floor be 
scoured? You must think this old house is gold.” 


Now, I am a preacher, boys, and, being a preacher, of course I am what 
is called a “man of peace,” but I tell you that that was one time I came 
pretty near wishing that I wasn’t a preacher so that I might have given 
that boy what he deserved. I was sorry, for the time being, that he 
wasn’t my son. No manly little boy will ever talk to his mother in any 
such way. I suppose that boy thought it made him appear to be a very 
important personage, but he was very much mistaken. Don’t be rowdy, 
boys; don’t be rough; don’t be rude. You were made for better things. 











THE TALE OF GINGER & PICKLES 


from Project Gutenberg's A Collection of Beatrix Potter Stories 


ONCE upon a time there was a village shop. The name over the window was 
"Ginger and Pickles." 


It was a little small shop just the right size for Dolls--Lucinda and 
Jane Doll-cook always bought their groceries at Ginger and Pickles. 


The counter inside was a convenient height for rabbits. Ginger and 
Pickles sold red spotty pocket-handkerchiefs at a penny three farthings. 


They also sold sugar, and snuff and galoshes. 
In fact, although it was such a small shop it sold nearly everything 
--except a few things that you want in a hurry--like bootlaces, 


hair-pins and mutton chops. 


Ginger and Pickles were the people who kept the shop. Ginger was a 
yellow tom-cat, and Pickles was a terrier. 


The rabbits were always a little bit afraid of Pickles. 


The shop was also patronized by mice--only the mice were rather afraid 
of Ginger. 


Ginger usually requested Pickles to serve them, because he said it made 
his mouth water. 


"I cannot bear," said he, "to see them going out at the door carrying 
their little parcels." 


"IT have the same feeling about rats," replied Pickles, "but it would 
never do to eat our own customers; they would leave us and go to Tabitha 
Twitchit's." 


"On the contrary, they would go nowhere," replied Ginger gloomily. 


(Tabitha Twitchit kept the only other shop in the village. She did not 
give credit.) 


Ginger and Pickles gave unlimited credit. 
Now the meaning of "credit" is this--when a customer buys a bar of soap, 
instead of the customer pulling out a purse and paying for it--she says 


she will pay another time. 


And Pickles makes a low bow and says, "With pleasure, madam," and it is 
written down in a book. 


The customers come again and again, and buy quantities, in spite of 
being afraid of Ginger and Pickles. 


But there is no money in what is called the "till." 

The customers came in crowds every day and bought quantities, especially 
the toffee customers. But there was always no money; they never paid for 
as much as a pennyworth of peppermints. 


But the sales were enormous, ten times as large as Tabitha Twitchit's. 


As there was always no money, Ginger and Pickles were obliged to eat 
their own goods. 


Pickles ate biscuits and Ginger ate a dried haddock. 
They ate them by candle-light after the shop was closed. 


When it came to Jan. 1st there was still no money, and Pickles was 
unable to buy a dog licence. 


"It is very unpleasant, I am afraid of the police," said Pickles. 


"It is your own fault for being a terrier; _I_ do not require a licence, 
and neither does Kep, the Collie dog." 


"It is very uncomfortable, I am afraid I shall be summoned. I have tried 
in vain to get a licence upon credit at the Post Office;" said Pickles. 
"The place is full of policemen. I met one as I was coming home." 


"Let us send in the bill again to Samuel Whiskers, Ginger, he owes 22/9 
for bacon." 


"I do not believe that he intends to pay at all," replied Ginger. 


"And I feel sure that Anna Maria pockets things--Where are all the cream 
crackers?" "You have eaten them yourself," replied Ginger. 


Ginger and Pickles retired into the back parlour. 
They did accounts. They added up sums and sums, and sums. 


"Samuel Whiskers has run up a bill as long as his tail; he has had an 
ounce and three-quarters of snuff since October." 


"What is seven pounds of butter at 1/3, and a stick of sealing wax and 
four matches?" 


"Send in all the bills again to everybody 'with compts' replied Ginger. 


After a time they heard a noise in the shop, as if something had been 
pushed in at the door. They came out of the back parlour. There was an 
envelope lying on the counter, and a policeman writing in a note-book! 


Pickles nearly had a fit, he barked and he barked and made little 
rushes. 


"Bite him, Pickles! bite him!" spluttered Ginger behind a sugar-barrel, 
"he's only a German doll!" 


The policeman went on writing in his notebook; twice he put his pencil 
in his mouth, and once he dipped it in the treacle. 


Pickles barked till he was hoarse. But still the policeman took no 
notice. He had bead eyes, and his helmet was sewed on with stitches. 


At length on his last little rush--Pickles found that the shop was 


empty. The policeman had disappeared. 
But the envelope remained. 


"Do you think that he has gone to fetch a real live policeman? I am 
afraid it is a summons," said Pickles. 


"No," replied Ginger, who had opened the envelope, "it is the rates and 
taxes, L3 19 11 3/4." 


"This is the last straw," said Pickles, "let us close the shop." 


They put up the shutters, and left. But they have not removed from the 
neighbourhood. In fact some people wish they had gone further. 


Ginger is living in the warren. I do not know what occupation he 
pursues; he looks stout and comfortable. 


Pickles is at present a gamekeeper. 


The closing of the shop caused great inconvenience. Tabitha Twitchit 
immediately raised the price of everything a half-penny; and she 
continued to refuse to give credit. 


Of course there are the trades-men's carts--the butcher, the fishman and 
Timothy Baker. 


But a person cannot live on "seed wigs" and sponge-cake and 
butter-buns--not even when the sponge-cake is as good as Timothy's! 


After a time Mr. John Dormouse and his daughter began to sell 
peppermints and candles. 


But they did not keep "self-fitting sixes"; and it takes five mice to 
carry one seven inch candle. 


Besides--the candles which they sell behave very strangely in warm 
weather. 


And Miss Dormouse refused to take back the ends when they were brought 
back to her with complaints. 


And when Mr. John Dormouse was complained to, he stayed in bed, and 
would say nothing but "very snug;" which is not the way to carry ona 
retail business. 


So everybody was pleased when Sally Henny Penny sent out a printed 
poster to say that she was going to re-open the shop--"Henny's Opening 
Sale! Grand co-operative Jumble! Penny's penny prices! Come buy, come 
try, come buy!" 

The poster really was most 'ticing. 


There was a rush upon the opening day. The shop was crammed with 
customers, and there were crowds of mice upon the biscuit canisters. 


Sally Henny Penny gets rather flustered when she tries to count out 
change, and she insists on being paid cash; but she is quite harmless. 


And she has laid in a remarkable assortment of bargains. 


There is something to please everybody. 











NIPON AND THE KING OF THE NORTHLAND 
(ALGONQUIN LEGEND) 

Retold from Leland and Prince--by Eleanor L. Skinner 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Topaz Story Book, by Various 


The Summer Queen whom the Indians called Nipon lived in the land of 
sunshine where the life-giving beams of the mighty Sun shone all the 
year round on the blossoming meadows and green forests. The maiden’s 
wigwam faced the sunrise. It was covered with a vine which hung thick 
with bell-shaped blossoms. 


The fair queen’s trailing green robe was woven from delicate fern 
leaves and embroidered with richly coloured blossoms. She wore a 
coronet of flowers and her long dusky braids were entwined with 
sprays of fragrant honeysuckle. Her moccasins were fashioned from 
water-lily leaves. 


Nipon was very busy in her paradise of flowers. Every day she 
wandered through the green forests where she spoke words of 
enouragement and praise to the great trees, or she glided over the 
meadows and helped the flower buds to unfold into perfect blossoms. 


Sometimes the maiden’s grandmother, whose name was K’me-wan, the 
Rain, came from afar to visit the land of Sunshine. The Summer Queen 


always welcomed her and listened carefully to the words of warning 
which K’me-wan solemnly gave before leaving. 


“Nipon, my child, heed what I say. In thy wanderings never go to the 
Northland where dwells Poon, the Winter King. He is thy deadliest foe 
and is waiting to destroy thee. This grim old Winter King hates the 

fair beauty of the Summer Queen. He will cause thy green garments to 
wither and fade and thy bright hair to turn white like his own frost. 

All thy youth and strength he will change to age and weakness.” 


The Summer Maiden promised to heed her grandmother's warning, and 
for a long time she did not look in the direction of the Northland. 

But one day when she sat in front of her sun-bathed wigwam a strange 
longing crept into her heart--a longing to look at the frozen 

Northland where Poon the Winter King reigned. Slowly she turned her 
eyes in the forbidden direction and there she saw a wonderful vision. 
The far-away Northland was flooded with sunshine. She could see the 
broad, shining lakes, the white mountain peaks touched with rosy 
mists, and the winding rivers gleaming with light. 


“It is the most beautiful land I have ever seen,” said Nipon. 


She rose slowly and stood for some time looking at the enchanting 
beauty of the scene before her. Then she said, “My heart is filled 
with a strange longing. I shall go to visit the Northland, the Land 
of Poon, King of Winter.” 


“My daughter, remember K’me-wan’s warning,” whispered a voice 
and Nipon knew that her grandmother was speaking. “Go not to the 
Northland where death awaits thee. Abide in the land of Sunshine.” 


“I can not choose,” said Nipon. “I must go to the Northland.” 


“Heed my warning! Heed my warning!” whispered the faint voice of 
K’me-wan, the Rain. 


“I can not choose,” repeated the Summer Queen. “I must go to the 
Northland.” 


In her delicate robe of leaves and her coronet of flowers Nipon left 

the Land of Sunshine and began her long journey northward. For many 
moons she traveled keeping her eyes fixed on the dazzling beauty of 
the frost king’s land. 


One day she noticed that the shining mountains, lakes, and rivers in 
the land of Poon moved onward before her. She stopped for a moment to 


consider the marvel and again a faint voice whispered, “Turn back, my 
child! Destruction awaits thee in the land of King Winter. Heed the 
warning of K’me-wan.” 


But the willful Summer Queen closed her ears to the pleading voice 
and proceeded on her journey. The beautiful vision no longer seemed 
to move away from her. Surely before long she would win her heart’s 
desire, she would reach the beautiful land of Poon. 


Suddenly fear seized the Summer Queen, for she felt that the sunshine 
was gradually fading away. A chill wind from the distant mountain 

rent her frail garments and with sinking heart she saw the leaves of 
her robe were turning yellow, the blossoms were fading and dying. A 
cruel wind blew and tore to pieces her coronet of flowers. Then she 
noticed that her dusky braids were turning white as the frost. 


“K’me-wan’s warning!” she cried. “How I wish I had heeded K’me-wan’s 
warning! The Frost King is cruel. He will destroy me! O K’me-wan, 
help me! Save me from destruction!” 


Soon after Nipon left for the Northland her grandmother knew what had 
happened, for from her Skyland she saw that no smoke rose from the 
Summer Queen’s wigwam. K’me-wan hastened to the land of Sunshine. 
There she saw that the blossoms on the queen’s wigwam were beginning 
to wither, the ground was strewn with fallen petals, and the leaves 

of the vine had lost their shining green colour. 


“A grey mist covers the face of the sun and a change is gradually 
creeping over this beautiful land,” cried K’me-wan. “I'll send my 
gentlest showers to refresh the woods and meadows.” 


But the Rain-mother failed to bring back the colour to the Summer 
Queen’s island. 


“The trees and flowers need warmth as well as moisture,” sighed 
K’me-wan. “The leaves of the forest are beginning to turn orange, 
crimson, and brown. Every day there are fewer flowers in the meadows 
and along the banks of the brook. A great change is creeping over the 
land of Sunshine.” 


And as she sat in Nipon’s wigwam, grieving, she heard the Summer 
Queen’s cry of agony. She heard Nipon call out, “O K’me-wan! Save me 
from destruction.” 


“T'll send my bravest warriors to do battle with Poon,” declared 
K’me-wan, standing and looking toward the Northland. “He shall match 


his strength with mine!” 


Quickly she called together her strong warriors, South-wind, 
West-wind, and Warm-breeze. 


“Go to the Northland, my warriors,” she commanded. “Use all your 
power to rescue Nipon from Poon, the Winter King. Fly to the 
Northland!” 


K’me-wan’s wind warriors fled like lightning to the land of Poon. 

But the crafty Winter King was not taken by surprise. The mighty 
North-wind, the biting East-wind, and the Frost-spirit, his strong 
chieftains, he held in readiness to do battle for possession of the 
Summer Queen. And when K’me-wan’s warriors drew near the Northland, 
Poon gave his command. 


“Fly to meet our foes, my warriors! They come from the land of 
Sunshine! Vanquish them!” 


And as he spoke his chieftains saw that Poon’s stalwart figure was 
growing gaunt and thin, and great drops of sweat were dropping from 
his brow. 


At Winter King’s command his giants flew to match their strength with 
K’me-wan’s warriors. 


But the Snowflakes and Hailstones led by the Frost-spirit weakened 
and fell before Warm-breeze and his followers, the Raindrops. The 
cold wind warriors of the North shook and roared as they matched 
strength with the mightier giants from the land of Sunshine. Then, as 
K’me-wan’s warriors pressed nearer and nearer to the Northland, Poon 
the Winter King weakened and cried out in agony, “Set Nipon free or 

I shall perish. My warriors are vanquished by the chieftains of the 

land of Sunshine! Free the Summer Queen and end this strife!” 


At this command from Poon, his giant warriors grew silent and fled 

back to the Northland, leaving K’me-wan’s chieftains in possession 

of Nipon. Gently they led the weary Summer Queen back toward her own 
land. They travelled for many moons before the beams of the great sun 
were warm enough to restore her beauty. 


Only once on her journey back to her own land did Nipon stop. It was 
when she reached a place enveloped in grey mists and dark clouds 
where the wild lightning leaped and flashed. The wind blew and the 
showers fell continually in this land of K’me-wan. Through the clouds 
and rain Nipon traveled until she reached the wigwam of the ancient 


Rain-mother. 
“Forgive me, K’me-wan,” said the Summer Queen humbly. 


“My child, thou hast well nigh killed me,” moaned K’me-wan faintly. 
“Thy disobedience has brought great suffering in my cherished island. 
My giant warriors conquered or Poon with his cruel ice scepter would 
have reigned king over all. Never again can I venture on such a 
struggle.” 


“Never again shall I disobey thee,” declared Nipon, the Summer Queen. 
“Hasten back to the land of Sunshine,” said K’me-wan, rising. “There 
thou art sadly needed, for the leaves have changed their color and 

the blossoms are almost gone. Hasten back and give them new life, my 
daughter.” 

Then Nipon bade farewell to the Rain-mother and departed for the land 
of Sunshine. As she drew near her heart was filled with a wonderful 

joy and peace. 

“Welcome, Nipon,” laughed the warm sunbeams. 


“Welcome, Nipon,” sang the gentle breezes. 


“Welcome, our life-giving Summer Queen,” nodded the forest trees. 











THE TEMPEST 


by William Shakespeare, as retold by E. Nesbit 
Project Gutenberg's The Junior Classics, V5, by Edited by William Patten 


Prospero, the Duke of Milan, was a learned and studious man, who 
lived among his books, leaving the management of his dukedom to 
his brother Antonio, in whom indeed he had complete trust. But 
that trust was ill-rewarded, for Antonio wanted to wear the duke's 
crown himself, and, to gain his ends, would have killed his 

brother but for the love the people bore him. However, with the 
help of Prospero's great enemy, Alonso, King of Naples, he managed 
to get into his hands the dukedom with all its honor, power, and 
riches. For they took Prospero to sea, and when they were far away 
from land, forced him into a little boat with no tackle, mast, or 

sail. In their cruelty and hatred they put his little daughter, 

Miranda (not yet three years old), into the boat with him, and 
sailed away, leaving them to their fate. 


But one among the courtiers with Antonio was true to his rightful 
master, Prospero. To save the duke from his enemies was 
impossible, but much could be done to remind him of a subject's 
love. So this worthy lord, whose name was Gonzalo, secretly placed 


in the boat some fresh water, provisions, and clothes, and what 
Prospero valued most of all, some of his precious books. 


The boat was cast on an island, and Prospero and his little one 
landed in safety. Now this island was enchanted, and for years had 
lain under the spell of a fell witch, Sycorax, who had imprisoned 

in the trunks of trees all the good spirits she found there. She 

died shortly before Prospero was cast on those shores, but the 
spirits, of whom Ariel was the chief, still remained in their 

prisons. 


Prospero was a great magician, for he had devoted himself almost 
entirely to the study of magic during the years in which he 
allowed his brother to manage the affairs of Milan. By his art he 
set free the imprisoned spirits, yet kept them obedient to his 

will, and they were more truly his subjects than his people in 
Milan had been. For he treated them kindly as long as they did his 
bidding, and he exercised his power over them wisely and well. One 
creature alone he found it necessary to treat with harshness: 

this was Caliban, the son of the wicked old witch, a hideous, 
deformed monster, horrible to look on, and vicious and brutal in 
all his habits. 


When Miranda was grown up into a maiden, sweet and fair to see, it 
chanced that Antonio and Alonso, with Sebastian, his brother, and 
Ferdinand, his son, were at sea together with old Gonzalo, and 
their ship came near Prospero's island. Prospero, knowing they 
were there, raised by his art a great storm, so that even the 
sailors on board gave themselves up for lost; and first among them 
all Prince Ferdinand leaped into the sea, and, as his father 

thought in his grief, was drowned. But Ariel brought him safe 
ashore; and all the rest of the crew, although they were washed 
overboard, were landed unhurt in different parts of the island, 

and the good ship herself, which they all thought had been 
wrecked, lay at anchor in the harbor whither Ariel had brought 

her. Such wonders could Prospero and his spirits perform. 


While yet the tempest was raging, Prospero showed his daughter the 
brave ship laboring in the trough of the sea, and told her that it 

was filled with living human beings like themselves. She, in pity 

of their lives, prayed him who had raised this storm to quell it. 

Then her father bade her to have no fear, for he intended to save 
every one of them. 


Then, for the first time, he told her the story of his life and 
hers, and that he had caused this storm to rise in order that his 


enemies, Antonio and Alonso, who were on board, might be delivered 
into his hands. 


When he had made an end of his story he charmed her into sleep, 
for Ariel was at hand, and he had work for him to do. Ariel, who 
longed for his complete freedom, grumbled to be kept in drudgery, 
but on being threateningly reminded of all the sufferings he had 
undergone when Sycorax ruled in the land, and of the debt of 
gratitude he owed to the master who had made those sufferings to 
end, he ceased to complain, and promised faithfully to do whatever 
Prospero might command. 


"Do so," said Prospero, "and in two days I will discharge thee." 


Then he bade Ariel take the form of a water nymph and sent him in 
search of the young prince. And Ariel, invisible to Ferdinand, 
hovered near him, singing the while-- 


"Come unto these yellow sands And then take hands: Court'sied 
when you have, and kiss'd (The wild waves whist), Foot it featly 
here and there; And, sweet sprites, the burden bear!" 


And Ferdinand followed the magic singing, as the song changed to a 
solemn air, and the words brought grief to his heart, and tears to 
his eyes, for thus they ran-- 


"Full fathom five thy father lies; Of his bones are coral made. 

Those are pearls that were his eyes Nothing of him that doth 

fade, But doth suffer a sea-change Into something rich and 

strange. Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. Hark! now I hear them,-- 
ding dong bell!" 


And so singing, Ariel led the spell-bound prince into the presence 
of Prospero and Miranda. Then, behold! all happened as Prospero 
desired. For Miranda, who had never, since she could first 
remember, seen any human being save her father, looked on the 
youthful prince with reverence in her eyes, and love in her secret 
heart. 


"IT might call him," she said, "a thing divine, for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble!" 


And Ferdinand, beholding her beauty with wonder and delight, 
exclaimed-- 


"Most sure the goddess on whom these airs attend!" 


Nor did he attempt to hide the passion which she inspired in him, 
for scarcely had they exchanged half a dozen sentences, before he 
vowed to make her his queen if she were willing. But Prospero, 
though secretly delighted, pretended wrath. 


"You come here as a spy," he said to Ferdinand. "I will manacle 
your neck and feet together, and you shall feed on fresh water 

mussels, withered roots and husk, and have sea-water to drink. 
Follow." 


"No," said Ferdinand, and drew his sword. But on the instant 
Prospero charmed him so that he stood there like a statue, still 

as stone; and Miranda in terror prayed her father to have mercy on 
her lover. 


But he harshly refused her, and made Ferdinand follow him to his 
cell. There he set the prince to work, making him remove thousands 
of heavy logs of timber and pile them up; and Ferdinand patiently 
obeyed, and thought his toil all too well repaid by the sympathy 

of the sweet Miranda. 


She in very pity would have helped him in his hard work, but he 
would not let her, yet he could not keep from her the secret of 
his love, and she, hearing it, rejoiced and promised to be his 
wife. 


Then Prospero released him from his servitude, and glad at heart, 
he gave his consent to their marriage. 


"Take her," he said, "she is thine own." 


In the meantime, Antonio and Sebastian in another part of the 
island were plotting the murder of Alonso, the King of Naples, for 
Ferdinand being dead, as they thought, Sebastian would succeed to 
the throne on Alonso's death. And they would have carried out 
their wicked purpose while their victim was asleep, but that Ariel 
woke him in good time. 


Many tricks did Ariel play them. Once he set a banquet before 
them, and just as they were going to fall to, he appeared to them 
amid thunder and lightning in the form of a harpy, and immediately 
the banquet disappeared. Then Ariel upbraided them with their sins 
and vanished too. 


Prospero by his enchantments drew them all to the grove without 


his cell, where they waited, trembling and afraid, and now at last 
bitterly repenting them of their sins. 


Prospero determined to make one last use of his magic power, "And 
then," said he, "I'll break my staff and deeper than did ever 
plummet sound I'll drown my book." 


So he made heavenly music to sound in the air, and appeared to 
them in his proper shape as the Duke of Milan. Because they 
repented, he forgave them and told them the story of his life 

since they had cruelly committed him and his baby daughter to the 
mercy of wind and waves. Alonso, who seemed sorriest of them all 
for his past crimes, lamented the loss of his heir. But Prospero 

drew back a curtain and showed them Ferdinand and Miranda playing 
at chess. 


Great was Alonso's joy to greet his loved son again, and when he 
heard that the fair maid with whom Ferdinand was playing was 
Prospero's daughter, and that the young folks had plighted their 
troth, he said-- 


"Give me your hands, let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
that doth not wish you joy." 


So all ended happily. The ship was safe in the harbor, and next 

day they all set sail for Naples, where Ferdinand and Miranda were 
to be married. Ariel gave them calm seas and auspicious gales; and 
many were the rejoicings at the wedding. 


Then Prospero, after many years of absence, went back to his own 
dukedom, where he was welcomed with great joy by his faithful 
subjects. He practiced the arts of magic no more, but his life was 
happy, and not only because he had found his own again, but 
chiefly because, when his bitterest foes who had done him deadly 
wrong lay at his mercy, he took no vengeance on them, but nobly 
forgave them. 


As for Ariel, Prospero made him free as air, so that he could 
wander where he would, and sing with a light heart his sweet song-- 


"Where the bee sucks, there suck I: In a cowslip's bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. On the bat's back I do fly After 
summer, merrily: Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, Under the 
blossom that hangs on the bough." 











A PUZZLED CICADA 


Project Gutenberg's Among the Meadow People, by Clara Dillingham Pierson 


Seventeen years is a long, long time to be getting ready to fly; yet 

that is what the Seventeen-year Locusts, or Cicadas, have to expect. 
First, they lie for a long time in eggs, down in the earth. Then, when 

they awaken, and crawl out of their shells, they must grow strong enough 
to dig before they can make their way out to where the beautiful green 
grass is growing and waving in the wind. 


The Cicada who got so very much puzzled had not been long out of his 
home in the warm, brown earth. He was the only Cicada anywhere around, 
and it was very lonely for him. However, he did not mind that so much 
when he was eating, or singing, or resting in the sunshine, and as he 

was either eating, or singing, or resting in the sunshine most of the 

time, he got along fairly well. 


Because he was young and healthy he grew fast. He grew so very fast that 
after a while he began to feel heavy and stiff, and more like sitting 

still than like crawling around. Beside all this, his skin got tight, 

and you can imagine how uncomfortable it must be to have one's skin too 
tight. He was sitting on the branch of a bush one day, thinking about 

the wonderful great world, when--pop!--his skin had cracked open right 
down the middle of his back! The poor Cicada was badly frightened at 


first, but then it seemed so good and roomy that he took a deep breath, 
and--pop!--the crack was longer still! 


The Cicada found that he had another whole skin under the outside one 
which had cracked, so he thought, "How much cooler and more comfortable 
I shall be if I crawl out of this broken covering," and out he crawled. 


It wasn't very easy work, because he didn't have anybody to help him. He 
had to hook the claws of his outer skin into the bark of the branch, 

hook them in so hard that they couldn't pull out, and then he began to 
wriggle out of the back of his own skin. It was exceedingly hard work, 
and the hardest of all was the pulling his legs out of their cases. He 

was so tired when he got free that he could hardly think, and his new 
skin was so soft and tender that he felt limp and queer. He found that 

he had wings of a pretty green, the same color as his legs. He knew 
these wings must have been growing under his old skin, and he stretched 
them slowly out to see how big they were. This was in the morning, and 
after he had stretched his wings he went to sleep for a long time. 


When he awakened, the sun was in the western sky, and he tried to think 
who he was. He looked at himself, and instead of being green he was a 
dull brown and black. Then he saw his old skin clinging to the branch 

and staring him in the face. It was just the same shape as when he was 
in it, and he thought for a minute that he was dreaming. He rubbed his 
head hard with his front legs to make sure he was awake, and then he 
began to wonder which one he was. Sometimes he thought that the old skin 
which clung to the bush was the Cicada that had lain so long in the 
ground, and sometimes he thought that the soft, fat, new-looking one 
was the Cicada. Or were both of them the Cicada? If he were only one of 
the two, what would he do with the other? 


While he was wondering about this in a sleepy way, an old Cicada from 
across the river flew down beside him. He thought he would ask her, so 

he waved his feelers as politely as he knew how, and said, "Excuse me, 
Madam Cicada, for Iam much puzzled. It took me seventeen years to grow 
into a strong, crawling Cicada, and then in one day I separated. The 
thinking, moving part of me is here, but the outside shell of me is 

there on that branch. Now, which part is the real Cicada?" 


"Why, that is easy enough," said the Madam Cicada; "You are _you_, of 
course. The part that you cast off and left clinging to the branch was 
very useful once. It kept you warm on cold days and cool on warm days, 
and you needed it while you were only a crawling creature. But when 
your wings were ready to carry you off to a higher and happier life, 

then the skin that had been a help was in your way, and you did right to 
wriggle out of it. It is no longer useful to you. Leave it where it is 


and fly off to enjoy your new life. You will never have trouble if you 
remember that the thinking part is the real _you_." 


And then Madam Cicada and her new friend flew away to her home over the 
river, and he saw many strange sights before he returned to the meadow. 
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